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———FAl UBLIN has two cathedrals. S¢é. 

Patrick’s, the first, is in a 
miserable condition, both exter. 
nally and internally. Works are 
going on. Some of the pillars 
in the nave, for example, have been restored 
for safety’s sake, and the choir is new seated ; 
but the works are mainly done at the expense 
eof the dean, who devotes his time as well as 
money to the undertaking. The Protestants | 
of Ireland neglect their duty when they allow 
the cathedral church to remain in its present 
ruinous, indecent, and unsafe condition. The | 
choir is Early English, of good design, with | 
an enormous Elizabethan monument, in the. 
chancel, to Richard Earl of Cork : it is in four 
stories, and perhaps 45 feet high. The chapels 
at the east end of the chancel are in ruins. 

Christ Church, the second cathedral, is of 
earlier date. In the south transept the semi- 
circular arch prevails, of the transition period : 
the nave is Early English; the whole miser- 
ably defaced. The chancel was restored (to 
misapply the term), in 1844, under some 
ignorant hand, and fearfully disfigured,— 
“repaired and stupified,” a friend of ours 
suggests; but this is not coarse enough. 
Disgust is a mild term for the strong feeling 
a view of it excites. In the nave is an inte- 
resting ancient effigy of Strongbow. 

Trinity College has a fine library; but thereis 
great need in Dublin ofa library accessible toall ; 
and surely this could be obtained by Irishmen 
for themselves without much difficulty, if they 
were to make up their minds to it. There has 
been a disposition heretofore to trust too much 
to Government and Acts of Parliament. The 
series of busts in the College library, is a good 
feature, though some of them would seem to be 
misnamed. The monument to Dr. Baldwin, 
by Hewetson, in the Examination Hall, has | 
scarcely had the praise it deserves : parts of it | 
are singularly fine. In the museum there are | 
casts of selfish Swift’s face, and the skull of | 
Mrs. Hester Johnson; poor “Stella!” In the | 
nave of the Cathedral is a mural monument in | 
memory of this lady, and by the side of it one | 
to the Dean. The museum of The Royal Irish 
Academy is rich in ancient gold frontlets, arm- 
lets, and what is usually called “ ring-money.” 
It would puzzle a modern goldsmith to form 
some of the twisted girdles made by the “ bar- 
barians” of early times. There is part of a 
crozier here, attributed, on reasonable grounds, | 
to the year 540; another belonging to Dr. 
Wiseman, made in the 11th century, exhibiting 
fine enamelling ; and a third, singularly beauti- 
ful, made in the year 1123. They have a very | 
perfect MS. of the New Testament, dating 
from A.D. 809, with a leather case for it, made 
in 907, the characteristic pattern on which is 
pressed out from the inside. There is another 
MS. of the Gospels of earlier date: it was used 
by St. Patrick; but the leaves adhere to each 
other and are not separated without risk. 

Large numbers of workmen are busily em- 
ployed in the construction of the bridge over 
the Boyne, at Drogheda, on the line from 
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Dublin to Belfast, but progress has been re- 
tarded by the difficulty of obtaining a proper 
foundation for some of the piers, through a 
quicksand of great depth. We gave particu- 
lars of this large viaduct some time since. The 
viaduct is to consist of eighteen arches, each 
upwards of sixty feet span, and three openings 
for the navigation, one of 250 and two of 125 
feet each, at water level, clear between the 
piers. The height of the iron lattice-work, 
which is intended to span the three openings, 
is to be 90 feet over flood level, or 100 feet over 
ordinary tides: it will be of malleable iron. The 
machinery formerly used at the Conway and 
Britannia bridges is being erected for the pur- 
poseof moving, punching, and riveting the iron. 
The contractor is Mr. W. Evans, who built 
the Conway Tubular bridge, and the resident 
engineer is Mr, A. Schaw. 

Drogheda is an old town, and shows much 
destitution. Two of the ancient gates still re- | 
main, and here we give a view of the principal 
of them. 





St. Lawrence’s Gate, Drogheda. 


The archway is semi-circular. The footways 
of one of the oldest streets is paved with very 
small stones, disposed in rude patterns so as 
to approach mosaic work. 

About five miles from Drogheda is one of 
the most extraordinary relics of the past in the 
kingdom—the chambered mound of New- 
grange, in the county of Meath, often quoted | 
because of its resemblance to the Treasuries | 
of ancient Greece and other structures of the | 
Pelasgic period. The mound in which the 
apartment is formed is of large size, is covered 
with grass and trees, and had around the base of 
it a circle of upright stones, some of which, 7 or 
8 feet high and 4 or 5 feet square, still remain. 


The chamber is approached by a gallery about | 
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50 feet long, the outer half of which is about 
4 feet high, with sloping sides of upright 
stones, 3 feet 2 inches apart at the top, and 
3 feet 6 inches at the bottom, covered with 
flat stones. In one part of the gallery the 
stones have been squeezed together at the top, 
so that it is necessary to move upon the hands 
and knees to obtain access. The plan of the 
chamber is made cruciform by three recesses, 
one in front of the entrance gallery, and the 
others east and west. The chamber is domed 
over by large stones placed flat one upon the 
other, each slightly overhanging, and gradually 
approaching the centre, where a single flat stone 
covers in and completes the whole, at the height 
of about 20 feet from the floor. The width of 
the chamber, from east to west, may be 20 feet. 
In each of the three recesses is a large flat 
stone, slightly hollowed on the upper face, so 


_as to form a sort of basin. This singular con- 


struction is made further extraordinary by the 
circumstance, that on the face of many of the 
stones are carved, or rather engraved, volutes, 
circles, and zig-zags. The flat stones over the 
gallery at the entrance are of considerable size, 
12 or 14 feet long. The annexed sketch of 
the entrance to the passage, and of a stone 
which lies against the face of the ground in 
front of it,* shows some of the markings to 
which we have referred. 

Within a mile, at Dowth, there is a similar 
chambered mound, which was opened by a com- 
mittee of the Royal Irish Academy in 1847, and 
found to resemble Newgrange in its principal 
features. The whole centre of the mound has 


| been scooped out and destroyed. The chamber 


and galleries, for there were two, are, it is to 
be hoped, preserved, but we could find no 
|means of getting in. The records of Ulster, 
| according to Mr. Wakeman, show that this 
mound was searched by the northmen of 
Dublin as early as a.p. 862. If they had 
done it as thoroughly as our friends of the 
Irish Academy, there would have been less 
left for the study of the present generation, 
We may mention that those who visit New- 
grange should take with them three or four 
candles and some matches. 

In this neighbourhood there are several 
watch-towers and castellated mansions. We 
give a sketch of the Castle of Scurlogstown. 
The outline is good, and it is one of the 
strongest built of the watch-towers. Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. Wilde, in the “ Beauties of 








* Which may serve as an example of the illustrations in 
Mr. Wakeman’s very intelligent and interesting “ Hand- 
Book.” 


ss 


Mouth of the Passage leading to Chamber within the Cairn of Newgrange. 
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the Boyne,” it was built in 1180, by William 
de Searlog, one of the Anglo-Norman fiefs of 
Meath. It is the type of several cther English 
castles in this part of the country. According 
to tradition, Cromwell ‘‘ made a hole in its 
battlemints,” but we will not vouch for the 


fact. 





Scurlogstown Castle. 


Again, a few miles, but not farther from | 
Drogheda than the wonderful cairn of which 
we have been speaking, and we reach Monas- 
terhoice, a singularly interesting collection of 
monuments, namely, a Round Tower, the re- 
mains of a small 13th-century chapel, other 
remnants of one much earlier, and three 
sculptured crosses full of surprising interest. 
The doorway of the tower is circular-headed ; | 
the upper part of the circle being worked out | 
of a horizontal stone : the doorway is wider at | 
the bottom than the top. 

The window immediately above the door has 
the triangular head mentioned elsewhere. The 
tower is covered with a green moss, and is much 
bowed and dilapidated. Steps should be taken 
to repair the upper portion of it, or it can scarcely | 
last many years. Indeed, attention should be 
drawn to the condition of several of these | 
towers so peculiar to the country, and which | 
ought on no account to be suffered to fail | 
away. We do not want restoration, but) 
simp'y such repair as will enable them to! 
withstand the weather. The head of the! 
doorway of the ancient church is formed by | 
two stones overlapping and meeting in the | 
centre, or it may be that it was originally one | 
stone, which has decayed. ‘he largest of the | 
crosses is about 20 feet high, and is covered 
with sculptured figures, loops, snakes, &c. :| 
age and wantonness have so affected the| 
lower part of the stem as to render it likely | 
that, unless strengthened, it will be overthrown. 
The carving on the second cross is better 
executed and in a more perfect state than that’ 
of the largest: it is one of the most striking 
monuments of its class existing, and includes 
groups of boldly sculptured figures, represent- 
ing the Day of Judgment, the Temptation, 
and other Scriptural events. The Irish Annals 
have been quoted to show that these crosses 
were executed at thecommencement of the tenth 
century, and the monuments themselves seem 
to justify the inference. None should miss | 
seeing Monasterboice. The three crosses, 
two chapels, overgrown with high grass and | 


trees, and the ancient tower, moss-covered, | 


| 
| 


waiting to fall, form a group scarcely to be | 
equalled, and to one standing amongst them | 
a scene of surpassing interest and an enduring | 
recollection. 





The earliest of the chapels at Monasterboice | 


is of the same character, and apparently of the 
same period, as the chapel called St. Peter’s, 
at Glendalough, the “valley of two lakes,” 
referred to last week. This, and some other 
similarities, may excuse us for giving here a 
few particulars of the latter, although it is in| 


The doorway, which is about 11 feet from the 
ground, has a semicircular head eut out.of one 
stone. The chapel we have called St, Peter’s 
consists of the ruins of a nave and chancel, 
the first about 48-feet long and 30 feet wide, 
the second about 38 feet. long: it has a 





‘another part of the country. Glendalough, | piscina and aumbry adjoining each other, with 
| from which the Bishop of Dublin takes part of! square head. The lower part of the building, 
| his title, is one of the loveliest spots in Ireland, 6 or 7 feet.from the ground, is formed of very 
‘combining the beauties of mature with the’ large stones, with little. mortar—the upper 
'works of man. Moore has made it known, in| part of smaller stones. The doorway is in the 
|connection with St. Kevin and the ill-fated! west wall: it is wider at the bottom than the 
| Cathleen, to all lovers of song. Of its moun- | top, and has.a horizontal lintel with a large arch 
fren and waters,—its lake of beauty and story; | over it, the width of the doorway. In the 
| —St. Kevin’s bed, and the Inn,*—we need | walls several frusfa of large stone columns 
| not speak. In the cemetery lie Irish kings, | have been worked in, and we thought it sin. 
‘and over it one of the most ancient of the) gular to find a similar frustum at Monaster. 
‘Round Towers peculiar to Ireland throws, boice. A smaller chapel, called St. Kevin's 
‘its mysterious shadow. The tower is called | Kitchen, has a stone roof, and a small round 
110 feet high, and about 18 feet in diameter. tower at the west end carried on it. Within, 
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St. Kevin's Mitehen. 


it has a semi-circular vault, which gives a room 
between that and the roof. The doorway is 
at the west end, and has a horizontal lintel 
and a semicircular arch above that,—the open- 
ing, as in the other and similar buildings, wider 
at bottom than top. About half the thickness of 
the lintel projects over the doorway 6 inches, and 
there is an upright hole through this projection 


on one side, apparently for a pinom the top of | 


the door to work in asa hinge. Some of the 
angle stones in this very interesting building, 


which is miserably disfigured by its use as a_ 


stable for cattle, measure as much as’3 feet 


6 inches on both faces. The date of the | 
would unquestionably seem to be | 
These | 


building 
anterior to the Norman Invasion. 
early stone-roofed churches are peculiar to 
Ireland. Mr: Wilkinson, in his work on 
“The Practical Geology and Ancient Ar- 
chitecture of Ireland,”’+ regards them ae 
forming a step between the Round Towers 
and churches of later date. The room in the 
roof gives the security, as a place of retreat or 
deposit, which some think the Round Towerg 
were built to afford. The access to this room 
at St. Kevin’s is simply by a hole through the 
crown of the arch below. 

The “ Lady’s Church,” another of the 


group, has a doorway very Pelasgic in cha- | 


racter, and wholly distinct from Norman 
work, 

The public roads in Ireland are for the most 
part good, and there are few turnpikes. The 


roads, with the bridges, &c. are under the control | 





Amongst the impressions of travellers expressed on 
glass or wall at the little inn in this beautiful spot, 
such as,— 





** Tf you value your fingers, 
Beware of the wind-ers,” 


with reference to the want of sash-lines,—we found the 
following :— 
***Tis said that two churches are Ireland’s curse ; 
With neither ’tis certain she could not be worse ; 
Yet here we find more were once tried by St. Kevin, 
But in vain ; for ‘tis still desolation with seven.” —H. 
+ Murray, London, 1845. Curry, Dublin. 


|of county surveyors. In the county of Cork, 
which forms one-tenth ofall Ireland, and is in 
‘two divisions, there are 3,200 miles of roads 
‘under contract as to repairs. In the larger of 
the two divisions, under the control of Mr. 
Benson, who has under him about a thousand 
‘contractors, the annual expenditure is about 
| 17,0008. 


; 








The National Exhibition of the Arts and 
| Products of Ireland, now open in Cork, 18 
‘most creditable to those who organised it, and 
must be beneficial to the country. The tem- 
| porary building erected for the works of fine 
‘art has a much better effect than we were led 
‘to anticipate by some of the accounts that 
‘reached us. The roof is a semi-circle 53 feet 
in diameter, and consists chiefly of laminated 
ribs 12 feet apart, with two smaller ribs inter 
mediate, carrying purlins, and boardedwith inch 
boarding covered with canvas and painted. 


i i dis 
* Each of the larger ribs consists of a central boar 
inches deep and It thick, with a 13-inch board, a Iie 
board, and a 7-inch beard, all.1 inch thick, on each 8 one 
it. The hall is 177 feet long, and the height in the ce 
43 feet. 
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It was constructed under the direction of the | discordant in colour (being of brick, while the' mountains,—of which Maeloch is ite of the 


gentleman last named, Mr. Benson, in 24 
days, and cost about 1,000/, 

There are several pleasing points in the ar- 
rangement of the Exhibition, as, for example, 
an early sketch by Maclise (of Sir Walter 
Scott) under one of his most recent works, 
“ The Spirit of Justice ;” and the first work of 
Hogan, a head of Minerva in wood, in connec- | 
tion with a finished production of his matured 
skill. ‘The Fall of the Angels” and “ The 
Veiled Prophet,’ both by Ford, who died in 
early life, some years ago, show that Ireland 
lost in him one who would have been a great 
painter. “The Connoisseur,” by Mac Donald, 
gives good promise, and the same may be 
said of West’s picture of “ Charles the First 
and Rubens.” ‘The selected design for the 
Town-hall at Cork, by Messrs. Atkins and 
Johnson, has a Corinthian portico (hexastyle), 
with wings, and a campanile at each side of it. 
A peculiarity in it is the introduction of an | 
enclosure wall, under the portico, in a line with | 
the wings, or nearly so, in the direction of the 
length of the portico, but rising only part of its 
height. The design, which received the second 
premium, by Mr. Hargrave, jun. shows the, 
peculiarity, we ought to call it the vagary, of an 
open apsis, with its half-dome, behind a range | 
of columns carrying a horizontal entablature. | 
Messrs. Deane and Woodward’s design for | 
the same building, is founded on the Belgic | 
Town-halls. We must mention a portrait of | 
the late Mr. G. R. Pain, architect, because he 
was one of the first to exhibit a cultivated | 
taste in the public buildings of Cork. 

Some carvings by Irish peasants show! 
what might be done there in this way with 
proper encouragement. The crochet work by | 
young girls, under an organization originated | 
by the late Lady Deane during the famine, is | 
perfectly beautiful, and is making its way all 
over the kingdom. Five thousand pounds’ 
worth has been purchased since the manufac- | 
ture was commenced. Some chimney-pieces, 
by Egan, of varied marbles, show the resources 
of Ireland in this respect. For internal deco- 
ration these might advantageously be more 
largely employed in England than they are. | 
There is a collection, too, of the building | 
stones found inIreland. The Institute of British 
Architects should endeavourto obtain a duphi- 
cate of this to add to their present collection. 
Some imitations of woods by a village painter, 
John Enright, are very good; and the bricks, 
tiles, and draining-pipes from the Florence 
Court Tile and Pottery Works are equal, both 
in material and workmanship, so far as they 
go, to any that we have seen. The most satis- 
factory proof is afforded by the Exhibition that 
there are workmen in the country capable of 
carrying out, under proper direction, any 
undertakings that may be entrusted to them. 

The finest modern building in Cork is the 
Queen’s College, by Sir Thos. Deane, of which 
we gave a view some time since. It is built of 
the limestone of the locality, of an excellent 
colour, and is throughout congruous and 
effective. It has a fine hall, 90 feet long, 
36 feet wide, and 60 feet high to the ridge of 
the hammer-beam roof. The cost of the 
structure was about 27,0001, 

The Lunatic Asylum here, designed by Mr. 
Atkins, is now completed: it is Gothie in 


character ; consists of three distinct piles, with | _ 


adjacent chapel, and displays much artist-like | 
feeling ; but it is spoilt by the turrets, which are 


| rest of the building is of stone), and not good 


‘in outline, 
Room, a capital kitchen with open roof, is built ' 


It contains a large Recreation 


to accommodate 500 patients, and has cost 
about 53,0007, The situation, like that of the 
Queen’s College, is admirable. 

The new station for the Bandon line, now 
nearly completed, is a poor affair. 

At Cashel, Kilmallock, Buttevant, and other 
places on the road to Cork, there are many 
very interesting remains of antiquity. We 
stopped at Cashel, and will tell of what we 
saw on the rock there hereafter. Kilmallock 
is full of ruins. The origin of the name has 
been ascribed to the founding of a Kill, or 
church, by Mocheallag, or Molach. One of 
the mountains here, however, is called Maeloch. 
Buttevant* was anciently called Kilnamullagh, 
or the church near the Mullagh chain of 


highest. 


Spenser has celebrated these as the Moun- 
tains of Mole, and the river near Buttevant as 
Mulla,— 

** Mulla, the daughter of old Mole so bright, 
The nymph which of that water-course hath 
charge, 

That springing out of Mole doth run down right 

To Buttevant, where spreading forth at large, 

It giveth name unto that ancient city 

Which Kilnemullagh ’cleped is of old.” 

Here we must draw rein. Our tour was a 
short one, but so many interesting matters 
came of themselves before us, and we are so 
anxious to aid in the efforts that are being 
made to draw the two islands closer together, 
that we shall venture to return to our note- 
book next week. If we are not mistaken, 
there is a bright future for Ireland. Earnestly 
we wish it. 





Antrim Tower. 





ON THE PRINCIPLES OF GLASS 
PAINTING. 

I beg to request that the few following 
remarks may be admitted to the pages of your 
valuable and widely-circulated journal. 

I have heard and seen of late so many im- 
perfect and contradictory opinions on coloured 
windows, that 1 fear those who follow glass 
painting as a profession, and the patrons of 
this beautiful art as well, run some risk of 
having no settled idea on the subject at all. 
Now, apart from questions purely technical, 
there are one or two principles which govern 
this art, and that are also an unfailing test of 
what is good and true in it, from what is false, 
and therefore bad. The first object in a win- 
dow is to admit light, and that of course must 
be preserved in the required measure, accord- 
ing to the aspect, whether north, south, east, 
or west, an open sky behind, or shut in with 
other buildings—a common case in towns. 
But next to the obvious consideration of light, 
aswindow should be considered as part of the 
building it is set in; therefore, whatever be its 
design, an appearance of flatness must be 
essential. In our dwelling-houses, windows 
are made to look out of, as well as to admit 
light, but the fact is different with churches 
and public buildings generally: in these, if 
the windows be vacant and clear to the sky, 
the solidity and beauty of the interior (if it be 
beautiful) must suffer, more especially if 
the openings be large. By the same rule, 
perspective pictures or objects represented in 
full relief, are equally inappropriate, as 
they pierce the building with holes and 





* Ata meeting of the Kilkenny Archwological Society, 
on the 7th inst. Mr. R. Brash read an interesting paper 


| om the antiquities of this place,—Buttevant, 


destroy its consistency. Windows, in my 
opinion, should form a part—an unmistakeable 
and very important part—of the interior de- 
coration of such edifices: they should belong 
to the wall, and retain the eye within the 
building. Again, the design and composition 
of these windows must be ruled in great mea- 
sure, if not entirely, by the lines and propor- 
tions of the architecture, and be in harmony 
with the interior and mural decorations, and the 
distribution cf colour and detail so arranged 
as to carry across and throughout the whole 
one harmonious unity. 


I find it difficult to keep these few rules— 
apparently so trite, yet so constantly violated— 
in a concise and portable shape. Still they 
are of the first importance, and I have been 
more immediately induced to request a place 
for them in your columns from some remarks 
of Mr. Papworth’s, in your last week’s number, 
on the decoration of St. Paul’s, and from 
your report of a discussion held at the 
Institute of British Architects on that noble 
scheme: allusion also had been made to it at 
a previous meeting of the Institute, in a paper 
read by a gentleman to whose learning and 
research all lovers of glass painting are largely 
indebted, and whose knowledge is justly held 
in the highest respect. I differ, however, from 
many of the conclusions in his present essay. 
I cannot agree with him that the glass painters 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were 
ambitious of pictorial effects; nor that their 
failure was from lack of skill; nor that 
their representing trees in conventional 
forms, was owing to their want of know- 
ledge in aérial perspective. These artists 
worked on true mosaic principles,—never 
lost sight of the fact that their windows were 
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rt of the building, nor sought to 
wing which, though they may be allowed to 
belong to a more advanced period of pictorial 
art, are yet very undesirable in windows. 
Equally does my experience disagree with his, 


teenth centuries are distinguished by strong 
contrasts of colour, and light and shade: the 


windows in Brussels quoted by him, if my! 


recollection serves me truly, would not sup- 
port any such view. I think I may safely 
assert that the characteristics he mentions 
never obtained but a very partial influence, 
and were attempting to emulate oil pictures in 
effects as far beyond their reach as they were 
destructive of those fine qualities of brilliancy 
and colour Jegitimately belonging to glass, and 
which the highest efforts of pictorial art can 
never attain. I may quote a very late (and in 
some respects a very fine) window, now in St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, where the flatness 
is perfectly preserved, in support of these 
remarks. Of course, I do not mean to say that 
a greater amount of shading was not used in 
the later styles, and used with greater skill 
and delicacy. What I wish to insist on is 


this, that where the qualities and true use of 


painted glass have been properly understood, 
the importance of flatness has never been lost 


sight of, and that its preservation was not, 


merely an accident with the early painters, nor 
was neglected by the more finished artists 
of later times. And having said this 
much on the architectural and _ relative 


produce | 


‘of St. Paul’s. 
that the best works of the fifteenth and six: | 


treatment, and the regularity of its composi- 
tion, seem to me to give it a peculiar appro- 
priateness for such subjects as are proposed by 
Mr. Cockerell to be represented in > a 


iconoclasm, for we know what the hand ; 
is lifted with “ axes and hammers.” ~~ 


As far as can be made out from what ha; 
been reported concerning it, the recently. 
started project for decorating the interior of 
St. Paul’s has elicited only vague general 
ideas, more or less conflicting, without bein 
confronted with each other. Unless Ry 
matter should now be dropped altogether, the 
rational and only safe way 5 pi ing would 








THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 


Permit me to offer a few remarks upon a 
subject which interests not alone the authori- 
ties of St. Paul’s, not alone the architects and | be, before any of them were determined upon 
artists of the metropolis, but every Protestant | for adoption, to test the several schemes by 
Englishman, Churchman or Dissenter, and all | means of such drawings and views as would 
who love the grandeur and beauty of this great show the respective ideas fully shaped out 80 
camp of the English race. that they might be fairly judged of and com. 

Of a thousand fanes which lift their fronts | pared with each other. That course of pro. 
into the summer sky, this alone, dedicated in| ceeding would, of course, be attended with 
the name of the great preacher and expositor some trouble and expense, but might saye 
of the Gospel, has been the work of a people | considerable perplexity afterwards, if not ex. 
and its kings,—more than this, stands alone, | pense likewise. 
even unto opprobium, the peculiar temple of | Notwithstanding that the opinion of an un. 
the Reformed Faith throughout the world. | known individual is not likely to have any 
There would be a marked indecency, then, in | weight, I venture to give mine upon two 
adopting in the decoration of this edifice any | points—the dome and the windows. Most 
model, however consecrated in the traditions of | strongly am I opposed to the restoration of 
art, however acceptable to individual predilec- | the present paintings by ‘Thornhill, or the 
tions, which should be alien to the affections | substitution of anything similar, for the deco. 
or offensive to the tastes of the great common- ration of the dome; because, so applied, not 
wealth of Protestantism, Neither have we/only does painting (i.e. picture) usurp the 
here a fitting theatre for experiment in edu- place of architectural ornamentation, but does 
cating the English mind to a knowledge and | 80 greatly to its own disadvantage: for while 
love of art; we have, on the contrary, the | the concavity is cut up, and the idea of cover. 
mightiest edifice wherein, over the whole ing overhead is in a manner destroyed and 








bearings of painted windows, would you permit 
me a few words in reference to the proposed 


to be preached by the voice of man. 
scheme for the decoration of St. Paul’s? I ’ y 


While, therefore, I would carefully shrink 


cannot see that there is, or ought to be, any from any expression which might be inter- | 


difficulty in carrying out the third section of 
Mr. Cockerell’s report, viz. to reglaze the 
whole of the twenty-three lower windows of 
the cathedral with Scripture subjectsin coloured 


preted as offensive to any of those who have 
put their hands to a great work, I submit that 
we cannot argue this question as a mere 
eC matter of art, or as submitted for final solu- 
glass. I'he very rev. the Archdeacon speaks | tion to any self-constituted court of appeal. I 
of lost pigments; but I hope I am not disre- regret to hear of decisions so far advanced 
spectiul when I say, that it is neglected that we are already told the work of Sir James 
principles, not lost pigments, which we are Thornhill is to be restored. I cannot think 
called upon to deplore. Mr. Papworth would that Wren ever allowed his cupola to be over- 
seem to assert, that our country has no artist Jaid with the architectural portraiture, now 
fit to lay pencil on the interior of St. Paul’s, these many years happily half effaced, with 
and that the painters and glaziers, as he is! other than a heavy heart. That mighty span 
pleased to term the makers of stained windows | grew not under his hands to appear at last an 
(I must suppose him to include the designers), | imposture, a distortion, an impending wreck, at 
will be likely to produce even more extraor- | the will of an illustrator. Colour, gild to the 


dinary paradoxes than anything yet exhibited ‘full; make ita glory to stand over the tomb of | 


on the walls of the “ Academy exhibition!” 
Such things are easily said, and I have no 
dispute with nicknames, but when he says 
“that the employment of stained glass in 


Nelson, and lift up one’s eyes on high; but 
use the cunning pencil of Him who painted the 
golden and tender azure tints of our own 
. : northern sky. Let it bea canopy of melodious, 
figure subjects would be unacceptable—inap- interwoven quiet and splendour; let us look 
plicable with sound sense to our cathedral”’—I up as amid the trees to a glorious summer 
think he assumes too much ; and that, on the | heaven ; but—but “the Lord deliver” it from 
contrary, by usage, precedent, and sound | Sir James Thornhill. Neither, to be con- 


sense, the windows in the interior of a great sistent and true, can we make the walls of St. | 
Paul’s a canvass on which to illustrate the 


church like St. Paul’s, are, perhaps, the 
most fit place for such representations—the history or the epochs of the dealings of the Un- 
eye being | naturally drawn to them, and the seen with men. For it is not to this or that 
whole building acting as one magnificent _ god, whose exploits are the creations of fancy— 
frame. ; ; 7 | whose form some symbol of nature—we may 

I have no conscious desire of raising the art. haply receive from the hand of an approved 
of glass painting to an undue elevation. I have) delineator of fables, that we have reared this 
said before that it must be subject to the archi- | 
tecture. : | majestic portal. No ecstasy of passionate art 

Some there are who fear that medizeval taste | can recall to the eyes of men the effigies of 
and influences: may, through means of the | Him once “ manifest in the flesh;” no trace 
glass, force their way with evil effect into St.| remains to us of the likeness of those whose 


Paul’s: to this I have one remark, i.e. that! words and works are written for us with the | 


the beauty of ancient windows results, more 
than is generally admitted, from the perfect 
knowledge the artists of those days had of the 
quality and capability of their material, and 
the purposes and relation of their art. The 
same truths acted upon will render coloured 
windows as applicable and advantageous to St. 
Paul’s as to Chartres, Strasbourg, or Cologne ; 
and though St. Paul’s may demand a fuller and 


pencil of truth. Leave the fabler alone with 
the fabulous: Bacchus or Ariadne we meet not 
in the realms of futurity. I would say, then, 
if we must intrude the sensuous food of the 
eye where the voice of man was intended to 
reign omnipotent, at least go not beyond the 
golden path of the parables of the Saviour. 
For myself, I can turn my back on the gaudy 

i walls of Notre Dame de Lorette to learn of the 
grander character of design, I can scarcely truth-loving Moslem. I can recall to remem- 
allow our country to be totally wanting in brance the village church of our youth, and, 
artists equal to such an achievement: at all| while I would strain splendour and beauty to 
— let not the glass or the windows bear|the utmost reach of munificence and art, I 
. mt a offer scope for the most | would let no other voices speak from the walls 
- - esign. The light is supplied to them | of our temple than those which Guttemberg 
irect from heaven, while the beauty of the | has scattered over the world on the pages of 

prem brilliancy and purity (quite | holy writ. Lastly, I would say, waste no 
eee and superior to an other kind of | valued hours, do no work for the ages to come 
nsparent painting)—the simplicity of its/that will not stand the search of a coming 


world, the pure Gospel of Christ is appointed | 


marvellous dome, these stately walls, this. 


done away with, pictures cannot possibly but 
show themselves imperfectly, and more or less 
distorted in such preposterous situations, more 
especially at such a height from the floor as 
are those in St. Paul’s—a height, besides, 
nearly double the diameter of the dome itself. 
Should paintings so placed be of any value as 
works of art, they are thrown away, since 
they cannot be enjoyed as they deserve, but 
almost any unmeaning dabs of colour woul 
produce an equal degree of general effect. Or 
else, at such a distance from the eye, figures 
‘require to be enlarged to such colossal dimen- 
|sions as considerably to reduce the scale of 
the architecture. On the other hand, the 
‘unusual elevation of the dome above the 
floor is greatly in favour of its being 
ornamented architecturally with painted cof- 
fers or compartments, because the deception 
could hardly be detected from below. Some 
will protest against that as sham. Well, 
call it sham, if you like,—at any rate it isa 
very innocent sort of hypocrisy—would that 
‘we had never any worse !—and has the merit 
of being free from absurdity and contradic- 
tion. It would, indeed, be a substitute for 
a reality, but for a very natural and legitimate 
one. 

If anything is to be done at all, something 
must be done to the windows, or else they 
will show as positive blemishes. Even now 
they have a very sulky look, and are mean and 
dingy even to shabbiness. I myself have 
always regretted that the architect did not dis- 
card side windows altogether, except those of 
the clerestory, and light the aisles through the 
small segmental domes in the vaulting, open- 
ing and glazing them, instead of leaving them 
‘solid. In lieu of the present windows, there 
‘would then have been compartments for fresco, 
which, seen through the arcades of the nave, 
with the light diffused upon them from above, 
would, I conceive, have produced a strikingly 
beautiful effect. The exterior, too, would have 
been greatly the better for the absence of win- 
_ dows, the present ones being quite the aeiage 
/of ornamental in every respect,—certainly 0 
most rude and poverty-stricken appearance in 
| their glazing. ; , 
| No scheme of improvement which does 0° 
include entirely fresh windows as a sine gv’ 
non in it can be satisfactory; and perhaps it 
' provement ought, instead of finishing, to begin 
‘with them, because, if they could be bel 
‘dered decidedly ornate features, and made 2 
‘give an air of general richness to the —_ 
‘a moderate degree of embellishment in 00” 
respects might be found sufficient. This ~— 
‘it may be thought, smells strongly of oe 
glazier or glass-painter ; and if the reader 


|reconcile such suspicion with a dislike to si¢¢ 
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windows in churches which are in any other 
style than that of medizeval architecture, I am 
quite willing to submit to it. A: Z. 





APROPOS TO OUR FUTURE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Taat another building for a National Gal- 
lery will ere long be erected there can be little 
doubt ; wherefore it would not be even now at 
all premature were architects to begin to give 
their attention to a subject which lies out of 
the course of their usual studies,—one for 
which no perfectly satisfactory model is to be 
found, and relative to which very little infor- 
mation is to be derived either from architec- 
tural books or others. Of course, no one can 
shape out a design definitively beforehand, 
without knowing the extent of accommodation 
that will be asked for, or the site of the struc- 
ture, and sundry other particulars ; still archi- 
tects may and ought to be prepared beforehand 
with ideas which can be afterwards embodied 
by them, whenever they shall be formally 
called upon to do so. Careful study of the 
subject generally ought to precede the making 
out an individual design, more especially if the 
subject itself be so remote from every-day 
practice and routine as is a public picture- 
gallery. It is, therefore, or ought to be, fortu- 
nate that time is afforded for giving it delibe- 
rate consideration. And perhaps Government 
would do well, as a preliminary step, to employ 
some one to visit and report upon the princi- 
pal existing galleries abroad, carefully noting 
their respective defects or recommendations. 
Although we may not be able to ensure com- 
plete success, let us at least take the course 
most likely to secure it; so that if we are to fail, 
let it not be attributable to heedlessness and 
hurry, which, so far from any valid excuse, are 
in themselves utterly inexcusable where any 
public work of importance is at stake. In all 
probability, our public buildings generally 
would be far more satisfactory than they are 
were longer time allowed for preparing designs ; 
and although committees do not appear at all 
to suspect it, there is a wide difference between 
merely getting up a set of competition draw- 
ings, and producing a thoroughly considered 
and matured design. As matters are usually 
managed, architects are compelled to send in 
their first ideas unrevised ; indeed, to suppose 
the contrary, would be anything but charitable 
towards many whose designs when executed 
betray strange negligences and a degree of 
carelessness not otherwise to be accounted for, 
save by imputing them to incapacity which has 
done its best—to incapacity which would not be 
tolerated were the public, and those who in 
such cases decide for the public, less ignorant 
of architecture, or else less indifferent to its 
interests. 

Irrelevant as the immediately preceding re- 
marks may be deemed to the question of a 
new National Gallery, they may at least be 
excused as serviceable,—as pointing out the 
root, and exposing the vicious system, from 
which our architectural failures in the majority 
of our public works arise. Not only is very 
insufficient time allowed architects for the due 
preparation of designs,—unless, indeed, they 
happen to be quite disengaged at the moment, 
—but similar disastrous hurry shows itself in 
the selecting one from those sent in; nor is 
anything suffered to transpire relative to that 
stage,—and most assuredly it is not the least 
important one,—of an architectural competi- 


tion. Those who act as judges on such occa- | 


sions are allowed to be totally irresponsible. 
They may or may not be competently qualified 
for the delicate office they undertake, their 
decision may have been conscientious or the 
contrary; but the capability of self-constituted 
judges, and the judiciousness of their deci- 
sions, will ever be exposed to awkward and 
ugly suspicions, so long as the veil of secresy 
18 allowed to be thrown over them. 

With regard to another structure for the 
purpose of a National Gallery, much greater | 
surface of wall ought to be provided than is | 
afforded in the present rooms, where half as | 
much again is required for properly disposing | 
the same number of same-sized pictures. A | 
permanent gallery—be it a public or a private | 
one—ought not to have the air of an ordinary 


exhibition-room, so called, perhaps, upon the 


the performances hung up in it being exhibited 
only by titles being printed in the catalogue. 


sideration beforehand—although, indeed, it 
seems hardly to demand any at all—is whether, 
| in a new structure for the purpose, provision 





| Ought to be made for systematic arrangement | 
Besides the) 


or classification of the subjects. 
usual and more obvious mode of classifica- 
| tion according to schools, there ought to be 
‘some regard paid to tolerable uniformity of 
size in paintings hung up together in 
the same room. Nay, it is highly de- 
sirable to go much farther, and adopt 
a principle which has hitherto been either 
strangely overlooked, or else as strangely 
disregarded, that of classifying or subdivid- 
ing the classification of pictures according to 
their subjects, so as to avoid the chaotic and 


Babel-like confusion which, in that respect, is | 


now allowed to prevail. Nor is it sufficient 
distinction to have pictures marshalled as 
“historical” “landscape,” &c. because even 
such technical division of subjects affords no 
security against startling incongruities. It was 
but the other day that a correspondent of 
The Times animadverted on the scandal of 


making a “ Virgin and Child” and a “ Venus | 


and Adonis ” pendants or companion pictures. 
Yet such is the case more or less in every col- 
lection: subjects of the most opposite nature, 
and which, if they affect the mind at all, except 
according to the artistic power displayed in 
|them, must necessarily excite very different 
emotions, are frequently brought into the 
closest propinquity, as if it were intended that 
they should operate as antidotes to neutralise 
each other. Sacred and profane, poetical and 
familiar, pathetic and comie, imaginative and 
mere matter of fact subjects are mingled 
together without distinction. 


cation. Ideal compositions in that branch of 
the art ought to be kept separate from views 
which profess to be portraits of particular 
spots. 

Few private collections are of such extent as 
to admit of attempt at such classification of 
subjects ; neither is it to be looked for ina 
temporary exhibition of pictures, want of time 
for making it rendering it there impossible. 
But in a permanent national collection it surely 
ought to be observed; and the adoption of it 
would confer upon our future National Gal- 
lery a decided superiority in that respect over 
all existing ones. In a library, works upon 
utterly dissimilar subjects, or else of quite dis- 
similar character, may be placed together wiih- 
out any obvious incongruousness. Upon a 
bookshelf, “Comus” and “ The Beggars’ 
Opera” might stand together in amicable con- 
tact, they being read neither simultaneously 
nor consecutively. But between a Bibliotheca 
and a Pinacotheca there is this wide difference, 
that the works contained in the latter are 
perused—that is, viewed, if not exactly simul- 
taneously, consecutively and immediately so. 
Unlike books, the subjects—and the moral 
character, so to speak —of pictures, make 
themselves evident at a glance; wherefore the 
hanging together on the same wall, as has 
been done ere now, the ascetic and the volup- 
tuous—Virgins and Venuses—is, if not highly 
indecent, at least exceedingly indecorous and 
| inconsiderate. 
| ‘The systematic classification of pictures ac- 
cording to subjects that ought to be observed 
jin what ought to be made a Museum of Paint- 
‘ing, would, perhaps, be less agreeable to the 
idle and vulgar curiosity of the “ million,” 
than is the present higgledy-piggledy system 
of variety. Yet, most assuredly, it would 
greatly facilitate study, which —and not a mere 
taste for sight-seeing—a National Gallery is in- 
‘tended, it may be presumed, or ought to be 


_ presumable, to facilitate and promote. 
Q. E. D. 





Sratvuge to Dr. Jenner.—An influential 
committee has been formed for the purpose of 
erecting a colossal bronze statue to the memory 
of Dr. Jenner, to be placed in a public situa- 
tion in London. 


Another point which deserves serious con-| 


Even in land-| 
scape there ought to be regard paid to classifi- | 


ON THE WORKS OF THE STUDENTS IN 


principle of lucus &@ non lucendo, one half off THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF ORNA- 


| MENTAL ART EXHIBITED AT MARL- 
BOROUGH HOUSE. 

Tue following is a Report on an Inspection 
|of the Works of the Students in the various 
Schools of Ornamental Art, by the Art 
Superintendent :— 

1. The works of the students in all the Go- 
vernment Schools of Ornamental Art have 
this year, for the second time. been exhibited 
together, for comparison and inspection. The 
object, however, has not been to show by their 
numbers the amount of labour in each school, 
but by such a selection as should adequately 
represent the state of all the classes to test the 
general character and tendency of the instruc- 
tion given. By this means the position 
achieved Ly each school can be fairly esti- 
mated, and attention called to deficiencies and 
errors—which, although varied in each, can 
hardly be entirely avoided in any—while such 
deficiencies and errors will thus be remedied 
and future progress ensured. In making the 
selections for these collected works, the master 
lof each school was required, for the first time, 
and at a short notice, to forward a defined 
number of works from each of his classes, 
rather than, as heretofore, to send up an un- 
limited amount of the labours of the school. 
The Appendix contains in a tabular form the 
number of works required from each school, 
and the manner in which the requisition was 
responded to. 

This selection was confided to the master as, 
above all others, interested in placing the in- 
struction given in the fairest light. ‘The num- 
ber of works required, and the classes to be 
| represented, have been arranged in proportion 
to the nature of the school, and the amount 
of Government grant made to its support, and 
was thought to be sufficient to mark the 
general character of the teaching. 

This required number of works has, with 
one or two marked exceptions, been mostly 
complied with : where there has been a want 
of class examples, or where the schools have 
been but lately organised, such as those at 
Stourbridge, Macclesfield, and Worcester, 
deficiencies from such causes were of necessity 
unavoidable. 

2. It has been thought necessary to require 
the productions of every class for comparison 
and inspection, commencing even with those 
which are of the most initiative character; for 
experience has shown, that where such classes 
are not made of great importance and most 
carefully taught, the advanced classes are 
never found in a thoroughly satisfactory state. 
In this view the most elementary class of orna- 
ment, that of “outlines drawn from outline 
exampks,” is one of the most important of the 
whole course; since, when well conducted, it 
gives a right direction to all after teaching. 
This is especially evident in the works from 
Manchester, the Metropolitan schools, and the 
schools in the Potteries, where the studies in 
this class are of great excellence: a sense of 
perfection is evident throughout the works of 
these schools, and the advanced classes are 
well represented, showing careful drawing, and 
a proper understanding and appreciation of 
the skeleton or constructing lines of the orna- 
ment, as well as being skilfully completed in 
light, shadow, or colour ; whilst it is necessary 
to remark, that the defective state of this class 
of “outlines from outline examples” at 
Coventry is connected with the absence of 
general excellence in the works of other 
classes. It is true that great individual excel- 
lence may be found where such careful initiative 
instruction is wanting; but this may fairly be 
considered to arise from individual talent in 
the student, while general excellence ina class, 
or school which is but an aggregate of classes, 
is only attained where the initiative training is 
careful and precise. 

3. With a view to the inculcation of a 
thorough sense of proportion and symmetry, 
the class of Practical Geometry has been 
placed as the commencing class of the studies 
of the schools. The masters appear generally 
to have felt its importance as the basis of all 
true ornament; and many of the sets of ex- 
jamples sent up have been thought worthy of 
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js still, however, desirable to from the careful teaching from the antique, | quires. From a proper study of the laws 
never ana value of this class in the and of anatomical details in that school,andthe| colour, and of the application of power 


impress 





ee 





» training of the pupils, and to lay great excellent method employed, which, as a mode ornament to the surface of porcelain, so 
nc gg bs he the future. Besides of instruction, deserves high commendation, | perfectly novel treatment might be expected ts 
being the basis of ornamental as distinguished whether as applied to drawing or modelling, arise; and much that is false in taste, puerile 


from fine art, and the best guide to proportion 
and symmetry, the use of practical geometry 
to all workmen and employers of workmen— | 
in which two classes the whole public are 
largely included—as the vehicle of explanation 
and measurement, must at once be evident, 
and its value in educational training be imme- 
diately acknowledged. 

The careful study of practical geometry 
should be considered of the first importance on 
both these accounts to all teachers in elemen- 
tary schools, who, from being under the con- 
trol of the Committee of Privy Council for 
Education, are admitted for instruction into | 
the Government Schools of Ornamental Art. 

4. As the student advances from “ free- 
hand drawing” to represent the relief of 
objects by light and shadow, careful methods 
should be earnestly inculcated, and the mode 
of “shading” employed be of such a nature 
as to lead to an appreciation of “ beauty of, 
execution,” as tending to that general sense of | 
perfection so necessary to be awakened in all 
whose aim is decorative beauty. Excellence in 
this respect has been achieved in the schools 
at Glasgow, Manchester, the two Pottery 
schools, and the Metropolitan schools, and is 
beginning to be evidenced in the school so 
lately founded at Worcester also. Great care, 
however, is necessary to avoid exalting excel- 
lence of “execution” at the expense of excel- 
lence of drawing, which is slightly observable, 
even in a school standing so high in this 
respect as Manchester. In the Paisley school 
the “shading,” in many respects commend- 
able, errs from the “ cross-hatching ” adopted, 
the lines of which are too evident and pro- 
nounced, and too much at right angles with 
each other. Another fault of “shading” 
which must be remarked is the introduction of 
too much half tint, often representing colour 
rather than light and shade, and needlessly 
occupying the time of the students: although | 
much improvement is observable in the works | 
from Sheffield, the fault still lingers there, and 
produces that tendency to sootiness observable 
in the “ shaded ”’ works from that place. 

5. Figure—In passing to the study of the 
“* Figure,” both drawn and modelled, too great | 
attention cannot be given to the initiativestudies. 
In the class of drawing “ outlines of the figure 
from the flat,” that is, from outline examples, 
a knowledge should be imparted of the lines 
that regulate the distribution of the features 
and forms of the trunk, and their perspective 
change in the various positions of the head and 
body. When the student advances to the, 
“study from the round,” drawing and pro- | 
portion should claim his first attention, and the 
careful completion of the joints and extremities 
be strongly insisted upon before any exclusive 
consideration of “ modes of execution.” It is, | 
moreover, desirable that male forms, and those 
of the severer character, such as the Discobolus, | 
the Dancing Faun, or the Fighting Gladiator, 
should first be studied, as imparting more infor- | 
mation to the student than female furms or male 
statues of a more voluptuous character, such as 
the Antinous or the Apollino, which are better 

attempted when beauty is to be studied after a 
certain amount of knowledge of form and pro- 
portion has been obtained. 
where first-class decorators must obtain in- 


struction, as well as workmen in the precious | 


metals, in stone and wood carving, as also at 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and the Potteries, a 


portant for the manufactures of the localities, 


since in metal work and china the labours of 


the workmen are often small in scale, great field, the value of colour and of a knowledge art. 
required, | 
Some works of high merit in the aa ‘of our china manufacture, must at once be some remarks on the subject of design, 
enlargements into low reliefs| evident. Yet, aluhough there is an advance in | has this year received a larger ‘share of atten- 
from the outlines of Flaxman, would have | this respect on last year in the Pottery schools, : ‘ f the 
regards the | this study is not yet carried on in them to the. lay too great a stress on this section 0 1 
labours of the schools, it must be remembere 


and intelligent finish is absolutely 


school, being 


benefited by greater completion as 
“ extremities,” 


| inting of any kind, seems not to be generally 
_be amended. To pass from the power of 


‘facile manner which is thus attainable, the 


/enamelling applied to metals, to knives, and 
_weapons of war, in the museum of this de- 


In the metropolig, | 


and, in these schools, the classes for drawing | 
and modelling the figure should be most care- | 
fully taught, together with anatomical struc- | 
ture, as far as is required by the artist; and | 


This ought to have resulted | extent which the manufacture undoubtedly re- | 


| 


in both which classes very excellent results are | 


exhibited. Both Birmingham, Manchester, | 
and Newcastle have shown successful anato- | 
mical studies; and Sheffield (although con- | 
tinuing an objectionable practice of adding | 
anatomical details to the figures, “ outlined 
from the flat,” instead of applying them in the 
class, “from the round,’’) this year manifests 
much improvement in the teaching of this 
class. 

6. In other schools where the study of the 
figure (if of less importance for its local use) 
should be careful and correct, as a means of 
education in forn. grave errors are apparent : 


‘clumsy and unfinished extremities, as at 


Coventry, and over-charged development of 
the muscular forms, as at York, should meet 
with correction on the part of the masters, if, 
they would avoid such being imputed to them 
as grave faults of teaching, on future imspec- 
tions of the works of the schools. In this) 
place the modelling of flowers and of ornament 
in the various schools may properly be referred 
to: this is generally characterized as some- 
what wanting in completion, not so much as to 
form as toa sense of true relief: thus at Man-. 
chester, much of the ornament is so strongly 


_and sharply relieved from the ground through- | 
out as to give the appearance of putty work | 


applied to a surface, whilst in certain, other- | 


' wise skilful, renderings from nature, both in 


the London and the Potteries schools, the 
quantities are too equally and coarsely re-| 
lieved. One or two works, however, in these | 
schools are meritorious and free from this 
défect, whilst a composition of figures of great 
merit from the Metropolitan school, and some | 
brackets very skilfully designed and executed | 
from Stoke and Hanley, deserve great com- | 
mendation: in the modelled copies of orna- | 
ment from Glasgow, and in some of those) 
from Sheffield, the nature of relief is well un- | 
derstood and carefully rendered. 

7. Colour Classes.—The next class of works | 
to be commented upon are all those which | 


| 


_have relation to colour, and the various modes | 
, of “execution” in painting. This is a most) 


important part of the labours of schools of 
ornamental art, and one which has hardly met | 
with sufficient attention; partly, it is true, | 
from the nature of the studies, which follow | 
on alarge amount of proficiency to be obtained | 
in other classes, and partly from the want of | 
sufficient coloured examples in the schools; | 
but also, in some degree, from a want of ap- | 
preciation of its value and advantages. Thus, | 
in the Sheffield school, the use of colour, and | 
even instruction in processes of painting, are | 
at present wholly neglected: even the more | 
rapid execution in the rendering of *‘ form,” by | 


practised ; this is to be regretted, and should 


expressing light and shade in a more 
very manufactures of Sheffield might, 
doubtless, be sometimes improved by the 


introduction of colour. The examples of 





partment, especially in the specimens from | 
India, are sufficient evidence of this; and) 
Sheffield, which works for all markets, would | 
do well to note it. With a master well quali- | 


fied to carry out such studies, it must almost 


_necessarily be inferred, that this lect of | 
knowledge of the human figure is most im-_ { a 


colour is the choice of the committee. Yet if. 
we consider how much of the perception of | 
what is beautiful is mixed up with the addition | 
of colour to form, it will at once be perceived | 
how deficient is any training in ornamental art. 
which systematically overlooks it. Even, 
however, if of secondary importance at Shef- 


of the processes of painting in the great seat | 


in execution, and merely imitative of Other 
works, be banished from the manufacture . 
whilst the teaching good methods of executio, 
is an actual necessity. 

8. As far as instruction in the processes of 
painting are implied, the copies of ornamen; 
in tempera from the Glasgow school, and of 
the Indian ornament of the Great Exhibition 
by students of the Metropolitan schools, de. 


serve much praise ; and in this respect ag well 


as in their imitation of nature, the flowers, &¢. 
of the Metropolitan Female school, those from 
Manchester and Dublin, with one or two 
examples from York, Stoke, and Hanley, are 
very satisfactory, but a more extended ae- 
quaintance with the laws regulating the har. 
monious combination and arrangement of 
colour is requisite in all the schools. The 
study of natural objects, of foliage and flowers, 
as suggestive of new ideas and beautiful com. 
binations, is connected with this class, and the 
student is often allowed to linger too long over 
that part which is merely preparative to the 
use of colour. The elaborate and careful out. 
line drawings and compositions of foliage from 
Glasgow, Spitalfields, Stoke, Hanley, and 
Manchester, and the beautiful shaded studies 
of foliage from the three latter schools, might 
with advantage give way at an earlier period 
to their study in colour. Coventry, which 
seems to possess talent of this kind also, as 
well as the students in the newly formed 
schools at Worcester and Macclesfield, should 
as early as possible have extended classes for 
these studies as of especial value to their local 
manufactures: the objection urged as to the 
difficulty arising from the necessity of studying 
by gas-light is not an obstacle which would 
stand in the way of a large amount of benefit 
being thus derived. Nottingham (which sends 
up one or two good shaded examples) and 
Belfast are, from the nature of the local manu- 


| factures, in some degree an exception to the 


necessity for the use of colour ; but for increas- 
ing a love and study of nature, even here the 
practice should not be neglected. 

9. Elementary Design.—To cultivate the 
inventive faculty in the students, a class of 
elementary design has been formed, to exercise 
them in the selection and ornamental combi- 
nation of new materials. In the Metropolitan 
school (male) the teaching of this class con- 
sists in the students being required to arrange 
some simple form in a given geometrical space, 
having an eye to agreeable distribution and 
quantity. They afterwards proceed to arrange 
in similar spaces foliage or flowers from 
nature, which they are taught to convention- 
alize so far as to reduce them to a flat treat- 
ment and symmetrical distribution of parts: 
as they progress in the class they add colour 
in gradation, and then in simple harmonious 
combinations, and are taught to distribute the 
pattern with a view to “ repeats.” Some- 
thing akin to this is the method of the 
Manchester school: there, however, 
structure or growth of a flower is explained by 
the master, and given as a unit which the 
student is required to arrarg2, geometrically 
or otherwise, over a given space; whilst at 
Glasgow the class seems rather to consist 1 
clothing known skeleton forms with foliage 
derived from nature, but with little apparent 
attention to the purpose of the ornament, 
whether as flat, in relief, or in colour. _ 
and Spitalfields schools seem successfully f 
lowing the practice of the school at pr? 
House, and although some suggestions might 
be derived from the course pursued at on 
chester, this seems on the whole to be t 
most satisfactory mode of conducting the — 
—a class which should as early as ee 
in operation in all the schools of orname 


10. Design.—It is proper to conclade: = 


tion in all the schools. Without desiring t0 
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that their life and progress will in some degree |to the ground on which it is to be applied, 


be measured by their production of such works. 
The metropolitan male school has some excel- 
lent designs for lace, for book-covers, for metal 
work, and for various textile fabrics; for the 
most part perfectly practicable, and evincing a 
satisfactory share of novelty and invention, and 
a large prevalence of skilful training. 


THE BUILDER. 


and, above all, to the uses for which the fabric 
|is intended. While it is necessary, however, 
that not only the principles of ornament should 
be understood and inculcated, but the true 
| principles of its applications to given fabrics 
also, it must always be borne in mind that the 


from the Earl of Ilehester of 400/. Mr. Jen- 
nings 400/. Mr. J. Crew Jennings 400/. and 
various other contributions. The architect 
employed to superintend the building is Mr. 
R. H. Shoat, of Yeovil. 

Longton, Staffordshire. —The corner-stone 
of St. Paul’s Church, Edensor district, was 





The | object of these schools is not to produce laid on Thursday last, by John Edensor 


metropolitan female school also exhibits many designs or patterns in the prevailing taste of | Heathcote, esq. lord of the manor of Longton, 
ingenious and fanciful designs for lace, some the time, but in accordance with defined laws, who is donor of the site, and a liberal contri- 
chaste and clever carpet designs, as well as/| and with what is believed to be a juster taste, butor towards the expense of the building. 


some for table linen, and for ladies’ dresses ; 
and it is evident that the study of the ornament 
of the Indian fabrics in the Great Exhibition, 


resulting from true principles, and quite irre- 
| Spective of temporary fashions. Due attention 
to this will prevent any interference with the 


The Rev. P. M. Walker is incumbent of the 
district, which contains a population of 4,370. 
The church will be erected from the design of 


before spoken of, is producing a sensible im- trade labours of the designers who frequent | Messrs. Ward and Son, by Messrs. Wilcox 


pression on the works of the students, and that) these schools; while the manufacturers will, it’ and Sons. 


they are alive to the just principles of design, 
which are the characteristic of Eastern orna- 
ment. The designs from Glasgow, which are 
cleverly and dexterously executed, consist too 
much of mere re-combinations of known mate- 
rials, and this often without consistency either 


is hoped, be eventually led to adopt the taste 
and practice therein followed, rather than to 
fear that the thoughts and ideas of their 
designers will be abstracted from them in their 
school studies. It is to be hoped that a body 
of sound axioms on all these matters will 


The style will be Decorated. 
It will consist of a nave and chancel in one 
roof, 97 feet long together, and 23 feet wide; 
north and south aisles, 124 feet wide each, 
and the length of the nave 69 feet; a south 
porch, and a steeple at the east end of the 
north aisle, to serve as vestry and organ-room, 


in the combination of the ornament, or in its gradually be compiled, and it will be the duty with the seats for the choir in front of it in the 


application to the fabric. 
Norwich, Newcastle, Paisley, and Spitalfields 
schools have also contributed designs of varied 
merit. The modelled designs from Stoke and 
Hanley have already been remarked upon. 
Sheffield is this year a large contributor of 
designs for metal work, some of which have 
been successfully modelled, and some exhi- | 
bited in a manufactured state : they are clever, 


ful consideration; to watch that the labours 
of all the schools are carried on in conformity 
with them, and irrespective of the mere 
fashions of the day; and to endeavour gra- 
dually to disseminate a sounder taste, and to 
cultivate a juster discrimination in the general 
public. 

11. In conclusion, it is necessary to urge on 


Belfast, Dublin, | of the new department to inculcate their care-| chancel, to which, and the north aisle, the 


tower will be open by arches. All the roofs 
| will be of open timber, stained. The seats will 
be low and open, and also stained. The 
church will accommodate 549 on the floor, 
and there will be a gallery for children across 
the west end, accommodating 250, and having 
a staircase entered from without, and carried 
‘up as a turret. The church will be built of 


and inventive, and of more than average merit. | the attention of the masters that success is not the red sandstone of the neighbourhood, the 
Manchester, which is also a large contributor to be measured by a school’s sending up for gift of the Duke of Sutherland. 


in this class, is more successful in executive | 


inspection works in all the twenty-three classes 


Trowbridge.—On Friday last, the first stone 


} 


skill, and in seizing the prevailing taste of the into which its labours are divided, nor by the, of anew church, to be dedicated to St. John, 
local manufacture, than in any sensible effort number of works shown in the most advanced was laid at Upper Studley, in the parish of 


in a right direction. The large panels exhi- 
bited are erroneous in their decorative taste, | 
and false in their application of ornament for 
such purposes, the treatment being of a pic- | 


torial rather than of an ornamental character: stood study of light and shadow, and good | 


of such classes, but from the evidence they 
contain, first, of a careful and thorough ground- 
ing in geometrical perspective and free-hand 
drawing, and in the carefal and well-under- 


Trowbridge, under circumstances realising the 
couplet that he 


ly Who builds a church to God, and not to fame, 
| Will never mark the marble with his name.” 


as specimens of flower painting in tempera executive methods of shading and modelling ; | inasmuch as it is to be built at the sole cost of 
they are, however, very commendable. The and, secondly, in the earnest and severe study |@ friend unknown, who placed in the hands 
designs for garment fabrics, moreover, are too of nature, as of flowers and foliage, as the| of the rector 1,200/. viz. 1,000/. for a church, 
much in the imitative style which is the present source of new thoughts and graceful combina- | and 200/. for a schoolroom. The Earl Manvers 
fashion for such goods. If the manufacturer | tions, to which it is requisite to add a know-| granted for the same object, three acres of 


is to be benefited by the instruction given in 
schools of ornamental art, novelty, as an end, 
must not be aimed at, but must be the natural | 
result of sound principles, carefully considered 
in relation to the fabric or material for which 
the designer labours ; for it must be remem- 
bered, that in speaking of “the principles of 
ornament,” the phrase ought to be considered | 
as having a double relation; in the one case | 
implying the gene. ag which belong to style 
or period, such as the distribution and corre- | 
spondence of parts, the quality or nature of | 
the curves, the species of relief adopted, or the | 
laws of combination which regulate the appli- | 
cation of colour, and all that has reference to. 
ornament purely as ornament; but that an- | 
other and a very important meaning of the 
phrase relates to those principles which govern 
the application of ornament to materials and 
fabrics. ‘To manufacturers and workmen the 
latter are at least of equal importance with 
those first named. ‘These principles regulate | 
the due subordination of the ornament to. 
the material, and should be earnestly studied. 
by and for the student. Thus the egre-| 
gious misapplication of architectural stone | 
Ornament in relief to decorate carpets and | 
table-covers, or of landscapes and pictures to | 
muslin curtains, will gradually be disallowed, | 
under however high authority it may have | 
been perpetrated ; and on the other hand, the | 
mere imitation of flowers or foliage on garment 
fabrics or paper-hangings will be found as 
contrary to good taste as it certainly is to just | 
principles, However harmonious the colours 
of a flower may be, or however graceful its. 
form, when it takes new conditions these | 
beauties must be conformed to the new rela- 
tions. The form of the flower must be con- 
Ventionalised to suit the fabric or material to, 
which it is to be applied as ornament ; while | 
even from the laws of colour we learn, that | 
however beautiful in this respect the object is. 
in its natural state, it requires a peculiar treat- | 
ment to suit it to the exigencies of the manu- | 
facturer, and the skill of the dyer or weaver; | 
besides the necessity of being considered in| 


ledge of the laws which regulate the harmo- 
nious distribution of colour. 

In this view it is even necessary to seek to 
restrain the too much divided efforts of some 
schools, and to advise that the earlier classes, 


especially those constituting the study of orna- | 


ment in relief, at Spitalfields, Belfast, York, 
Leeds, and Cork, and more especially at Co- 
ventry, should have a greater share of the 


master’s attention, which might be better) 


spared for the present from the more advanced 
figure classes; and to encourage the newly- 
founded schools at Macclesfield, Stourbridge, 
and Worcester, steadily to pursue the course 
they have so well begun, and to be rather 
anxious to lay a solid foundation than to press 
the students onward to studies of more appa- 
rent but of far less real importance to their 
ultimate success. 
Ricuarp REDGRAVE. 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

Evershot, Dorset.—On the 5th inst. the con- 
tractors, Messrs. Chick, of Beaminster, com- 
menced taking down the body of St. Osmund’s 
Church preparatory to its reconstruction and 
enlargement. The first stone of the new 
edifice was laid on Friday, 23rd inst. by Mr. 
William Jennings, of Evershot. The new 
structure which is to be in the style of the 


fifteenth century, and in accordance with that | 
of the old church, includes a nave and north | 


and south aisles. The walls are to be con- 
structed of Forest marble, with dressings of 


Hamdon Hill stone. The roofs entirely of | 


oak and covered with lead. It is to contain 
400 worshippers, in open benches, also of oak 
with carved ends. 
1,500/. and includes the cost of restoring and 
strengthening the tower. It is much to be 
regretted that the chancel, which is in a 
miserable state, forms no part of the contem- 
plated works: if allowed to remain as at present 
it will be detrimental to the general effect of the 
new church. ‘The committee unfortunately 
have no control over this portion. The cost 


relation to a constant recurrence of the pattern, of these works will be defrayed by donations 


The estimated outlay is, 


‘land for parsonage-house, glebe, church and 
| burial ground, and school. Messrs. C. and 
| R. Gane are the builders, and the plans were 
‘drawn under the superintendence of Mr. 1. 
Clark, the younger, by Mr. W. H. Wilkins, 
architect. 

Faversham.—The ceremony of laying the 
foundation-stone of new national schools here 
took place on Thursday in last week. 

Bitterne (Southampton).—The foundation- 

stone of a new church at Bitterne was 
laid on Monday week. The architect is 
‘Mr. George Guillaume. The workmen em- 
ployed on the building afterwards assembled 
on the lawn at Midanbury (the residence of 
Mr. J. Usborne), where refreshments were 
provided for them, and various sports and 
amusements closed the day. ‘The builder, 
Mr. William Gambling, has contracted to com- 
plete the church by the beginning of May 
| next. 

Torguay.—It is proposed to erect a con- 
sumption hospital here. Six hundred pounds 
‘have been collected by a lady towards a build- 
ing fund, and about eight hundred more are 
required. 

Upton-on-Severn.— At the Worcester Assizes 
an application was made to the Court on behalf 
of the inhabitants of Upton, that a fine should 
be imposed upon the county magistrates, to 
facilitate the erection of a new bridge, or to 
provide a temporary bridge till the new one 
should be completed. The application was 
‘grounded on the great inconvenience and 
expense at present sustained by the district in 
having to cross the Severn by a ferry-boat ; 
and that differences of opinion existed among 
the magistrates as to the plans and mode of 
building the bridge, which warranted the con- 
clusion that the erection of the bridge would be 
delayed. 
| Holywell.—The foundation-stone of Bryn- 
|ford Church Schools was laid on 13th inst. 
The schools are intended to contain about 120 
|boys and girls. They are to be furnished 
| according to the requirements of the Committee 
| of Privy Council on Education and that of the 
| National Society. Attached will be a house 
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for the master, separate play-grounds for both | 
schools, &c. The schools will be divided by q 
curtain, for the purpose of holding examina- 
tions, &c. The length of the boys’ school will | 
be 25 feet 6 inches, by 17 feet wide; that of 
the girls 27 feet, by 17 feet wide. 
Wolverhampton.—The new church of St. 
James at Wednesfield Heath, which was to be | 
consecrated on Thursday in last week, is in| 
the flowing decorated style, and the edifice 
consists of nave and aisles, with north porch | 
and south entrance under tower; chancel, | 
with organ chamber on north side, separated 
by a stone screen, and a vestry. The nave 
is 85 feet long and 26 feet wide, and is 
divided into six bays. The aisles are 14 feet 
6 inches wide, thus making the total width 
55 feet. The chancel is 36 feet long and 19 
feet wide. The tower, which is placed at the 
south-west corner of the nave, is terminated 
by a broach spire, altogether 140 feet high. 
The roofs are open timbered and of a high 
pitch, with arched principals. The whole of 
the interior as well as of the exterior is dressed 
stone. The seats are all open, and, together with 
the doors and other joiners’ work, are of oak. 
The chancel floor is laid with Minton’s en- 
caustic tiles. The Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Decalogue, are painted on 
tablets (with gold grounds) placed under the 
east window of the chancel. The pulpit and) 
font are of Caen stone, and the belfry is pro- 
vided with one large bell. The mode of light- | 
ing is by six large brass coronas, suspended 
by brass rods from the apex in the roof. The 
principal entrance is under the tower, through 
recessed arches, springing from columns with 
floreated capitals. The windows, particularly 
the windows at the east and west ends, are 
large, and though a general resemblance is 
retained, no two windows in the lower portion | 
of the church are alike: every corbel also 
differs from its fellows. The nave is separated 
from the aisles by clustered columns, support- | 
ing six pointed arches on each side. The’ 
exterior is ornamented. The architect is Mr. | 
Banks; builders, Messrs. G. and F. Higham, | 
of Wolverhampton. A large walled burial | 
ground surrounds the church.——The tenders 
of Messrs. G. and F. Higham for the restora- | 
tion of the Collegiate Church have been ac- | 
cepted by the executive committee. There 
were four other competitors. | 
Birmingham.—A monumental window has_ 


just been placed in the church of the New} 


Cemetery, by Mr. J. P. Hebbert, of New- 
street, in remembrance of his brother, the late | 
Licut. Hebbert, of the Bengal Engineers. The | 
centre panels of the lower openings contain | 
the figures of St. Michael and St. George, and | 
in the smaller ones are emblems of the four 
Evangelists, each opening being surrounded 
with initial borders. An oak pattern forms 
the background of the window. The openings | 
in the tracery are filled with armorial bearings. | 
The window is on the south side of the church. 
It is from the establishment of Mr. Holland, 
of Warwick.——The opening of the General | 
Institution for the Blind, Carpenter-road, | 
Edgbaston, took place on Thursday week. 
The building, which has just been completed, | 
under the superintendence of Mr. Hemming, | 
architect, forms a conspicuous object, being at | 
the junction of Church and Carpenter-roads, | 
Edgbaston : it is in the Elizabethan style, and | 
constructed of brick, with stone quoins and | 
dressings, and has been erected by Messrs. | 
Branson and Gwyther. It consists of centre | 
and wings, the former 88 feet, and the latter 
22 feet in length: a music-room, partly de- 
tached from one of the wings, stands at the 
north-west angle, and is intended to accommo- 
date 300 persons. It contains an organ by | 
Bishop, of London. The windows are glazed | 
with painted and etched glass manufactured | 
by Messrs.Chance. The centre, on the ground- | 
floor, consists of entrance-hall, 20 feet by 14;) 
sale-shop, 26 feet by 18; secretary’s offices, 
master and mistress’s rooms, matron’s room, 
store-room, kitchen, and pantries. Imme- 
diately in the rear are the domestic culinary | 
offices, the kitchen court, and the basket-shop | 
60 feet by 18. The right-hand wing contains | 
dining-room, 40 feet by 20; boys’ school- 
room, 34 feet by 20; and staircase, 20 feet 





by 9. The opposite wing—girls’ basket-room, 
24 feet by 32; girls’ school-room, 34 feet by 
20; and staircase, 20 feet by 9; and these 
wings are connected by an outward covered 
way, independently of the internal communi- 
cation of the corridors. The first floor con- 
sists of the wings, and the front portion of the 
main centre, and is arranged as dormitories, 
sick-rooms, &c. At the rear of the institution 
are play-grounds, separated from each other 
by the basket-room building. ‘The entire site 
of the institution and grounds occupies an area 
of two acres. 


Liverpool.—Recently a large building has 
been erected in Warwick-street, ‘Toxteth-park, 
and is now in course of completion, which is 
intended for washhouses and reading-rooms 
for the poor of the neighbourhood. The edifice 
runs from Upper Mann-street to Bedford- 
street, having an entrance at eachend. The 
reading-rooms are not yet completed, but when 
finished will consist of ante-rooms and one 
large room. 
~ leading newspapers and periodicals of the 

ay. 

Balderstone.—According to the Preston 
Guardian, the foundation-stone of a new 
church, dedicated to St. Leonard, was erected 


here on Thursday in last week with free masonic | 


and other ceremonial. The new building is to 
be erected nearly on the site of the old church. 
The architect is Mr. Rampling, of Preston; 
and the contractors are Messrs. Hargreaves, of 
Clitheroe, and Messrs. Waddington, of Padi- 
ham. ‘Ihe church is designed in the style of 
the fourteenth century, consisting of nave, 
57 feet by 36 feet ; chancel, 18 feet by 12 feet; 
and a porch on the north side. It will contain 
sittings for 381 persons, and will cost about 
1,000/. After the stone had beendaid by Mr. 
Joseph Fielden, a blip farmer named Mr. 
Joseph Greaves, of ough Smithy, Bal- 
derstone, says the Guardian, ‘‘ was led up to 
the stone, so that he might touch and examine 
it. This individual, we understand, has taken 
great interest in the new church, and has con- 


tributed 100/. towards its erection. He knocked | 


the four corners of the stone with Mr. Fielden’s 
mallet, and after each blow his niece placed by 
his orders a sovereign down, after which the 
elderly farmer said he did not see what the 


middle had done that it should not have a’ 


blow, so he struck it, and that, too, was 
honoured with a gold coin. He was then in- 
troduced to Mr. Fielden, and was delighted, as 
he said, ‘that two Josephs should be together.’” 


Bolton.—On Monday week, a frightful acci- 
dent occurred at the Star Inn, Bolton, by the 
falling of the eastern wall of the concert room 
and museum, destroyed the week before by fire. 
Mr. Sharples had engaged Mr. Simcock, a master 
bricksetter, who erected the building, to take 
down the walls, with instructions to use every 
precaution necessary to prevent accident. The 
work had been going on under Mr. Simcock’s 
superintendence. Several persons were among 
the ruins at the time, watching the progress of 
the workmen. Some were much injured, and 
others killed, a number of poor Irish people 
having their dwellings destroyed, and them- 
selves buried in the ruins, whence those alive 
were shortly afterwards extricated. A verdict 
of accidental death on those who died was 
given by a coroner’s jury. 

Sunderland.—The baths and washhouses 
here appear to have at once become self-sup- 
porting on their opening, and to be now stea- 
dily yielding a surplus of 1/. a week, after 
paying interest at four per cent. on the cost, 
including site and alterations (about 3,0001. it 
appears). The building was commenced in 
the autumn of 1850, and finished so far as to 
make its opening practicable in April, 1851. 
The establishment comprises twelve baths, 
thirty-seven washing places, a drying closet, 
and an ironing and mangling room, The 
working expensee of the establishment, in- 
cluding cost of coals, gas, water, and every 
other charge, is under 4/. per week, together 
with about 2/. 6s. for interest of borrowed 
capital. The weekly receipts up to the close 
of 1851 were 6/. 19s. 9}d. and the establish- 
ment was at once self-sustaining. ‘The number 
of persons who have bathed during the past 


The rooms will be supplied with | 


six months have been 7,671, the number of 
washers 4,972, and the number of hours of 
washing have been 29,925, or an average of 
four hours for each person. The receipts from 
the bathing department have been 881. 17s. 1d, 
or 3l. 6s. per week; and from the washing 
department 124/. 13s. 9d. or 41. 15s. 11d, per 
week, making in all a weekly income of 
82. 1s. L1d. 





ROUEN CATHEDRAL, 
STAIRCASE IN THE NORTH TRANSEPT, 


Tue Cathedral at Rouen, although the most 
important church, is not the most beautiful: 
it must in this respect occupy a secondary 
position to its more brilliant neighbour, St, 
Quen, which has also the additional advan. 
tage of being better cared for. It is usually 
the custom to pass by the cathedral with 
very slight notice, but this is both unwise and 
unjust: it has very many interesting and 
peculiar features, which will well repay a more 
careful and attentive examination than is gene. 
rally bestowed upon them. 

At the invasion of the Normans in 841, the 
cathedral fared better than St. Quen, being 
only pillaged, while the latter was destroyed. 
It seems to have remained until the year 1200, 
when it was destroyed by fire. The funds for 
its restoration are said to have been furnished 
by John King of England and Duke of Nor- 
/mandy; and if so, it is probably the only 
| generous action that can be laid to his charge, 
‘The new building made but slow progress, 
‘and was not completed until the middle of the 
| sixteenth century. 

The interior length of the cathedral, from 
the western portal to the extremity of the 
| Chapel of the Virgin, is about 450 feet; its 
| breadth, including the aisles, about 105 feet; 
and the height of the nave and choir about 
'92 feet. The most striking portion of the 
‘exterior is the western facade: to describe 
‘this noble work is almost impossible, and to 
‘obtain a good view of it equally so, its face 
‘being obscured by a mass of paltry houses 





} 


}crowded around it: this front was completed 
about the middle of the sixteenth century: it 
was the work of Cardinal D’Amboise, and 
occupied twenty years in its erection. In the 
nave a peculiar effect is obtained by small 
clusters of detached shafts placed around the 
upper portion of each pier, forming a sort of 
gallery. One of the finest portions of the 
cathedral is the Chapel of the Virgin, and this 
derives additional interest from the fine tombs 
placed within its walls: the best are those of 
the Cardinals of Amboise and Louis de Brézé. 
The library was erected in the year 1424, and 
the ascent to it was by the staircase shown in 
our illustration. This is one of the most pic- 
turesque portions of the cathedral : the work 
was done by the order of Cardinal William 
D’ Estouteville: the whole is executed in stone: 
the lower flight has a panelled balustrade : 
those above are pierced: the library was pay 
dered and destroyed by the Calvinists in 1562, 
and the room is now used asa vestry for the 
choristers. : 

There isa large quantity of good painted 
glass in the cathedral, some of it as early = 
the thirteenth century. At the death o 
Richard I. of England, his heart was depo- 
sited in this church: it was discovered * 
1838, deposited in a double box of lead, on the 
lid of which was an inscription leaving 00 
doubt as to its identity; and at the same time 
an effigy of the king was discovered, — 
ing 6 feet 6 inches long, and hewn out 0 
single block of stone. 

The cathedral suffered considerably from 2 
fire which occurred on the 15th of Sept. wn 
which destroyed the central spire and —_s 
the whole roofing of the building : —_ a 
steps were taken by the Government for, ; 
restoration, and the roofs were very oe rd 
repaired, but the spire still remains weer a 
it is of cast iron, with open tracery: ¢ * 
tended height is 436 nt and the weigh 
stated to be 1,200,000 Ibs. j 

The whole building stands much in — 
a complete restoration, and it is said to br 
intention of the Government to provide u 
for the work. 
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RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 
On Thursday in last week, while the men 


| Tuesday in last week for Alexandria, was Mr. 


| United Kingdoms, for the half-year ending 


Borthwick, engineer, who has gone out (for 31st December, 1851, amounted on 6,390 miles 


in the employment of Mr. Jay, the contractor} Mr. Stephenson) to examine the works of the | of railway to 8,247,937/. and for the corre- 
for the works at the terminus of the Great| railway now in progress between Alexandria | sponding period of 1850 on 6,621 miles to 
Northern Railway, at King’s-cross, were raising | and Cairo. This great work, it appears, is still | 7,147,378/. The gross receipts on railways in 
trains of trucks, laden with earth, along a| progressing satisfactorily, the embankments England and Wales for the same period 


tramway, the ground on which the tramway 


| 


being already formed for a great length of its 


/amounted on 5,304 miles to 7,171,551/. and 


passes, and which rises gradually to an | 140 miles, and upwards of 30,000 native for the corresponding period of 1850 on 5,131 


elevation of between 30 and 40 feet from labourers being actively employed.——Mr., R. | miles 6,154,943/. 
the site of the railway, suddenly gave way. J 


Browne, late assistant manager of the 


The gross receipts of rail- 
ways in Scotland for the half-year ending 31st 


The spot where this occurred, as we | Maryport and Carlisle Railway, has been’ December, 1851, on 962 miles of railway 
understand, is to the north of the newly- | appointed financial manager during the con- | amounted to 772,677/. and for the correspond - 
erected terminus, and adjoining the bridge | struction of the Great Railway of Spain, in| ing period of 1350, on 953 miles, to 78,0232. 
passing over the tunnel formed under the! which it is estimated nearly 5,000,000/. will be! The gross receipts on railways in Ireland on 
Regent’s Canal. A portion of the sub-|invested. There were upwards of 2,000 appli- | 624 miles for the same period amounted to 


stratum was constructed of made earth, and 





| cations for the appointment. An account of 


_303,709/. and for the corresponding period of 


there was a strong wall, about 2 feet in thick- | 4 visit to the works on the Panama Railway | 1850, on 537 miles, to 274,421/. ‘The total 
ness, erected as its support : the tramway had | has been furnished to the Times by Mr.| number of passengers conveyed during the 
been in operation many months. About 300| Alexander Wylie, chief engineer of the royal-| half-year was 47,509,292, including 5,474,086 


yards gave way, causing the wall to separate 


mail steamer Trent, from which we gather that 


first class, 16,710,716 second class, 9,386,397 


in several parts, when a large quantity of the the writer had been along the railway as far as | third class, 15,921,212 Parliamentary class, 


soil was scattered on the line. The accident 
is attributed to the great weight of metal on 
the ground, consisting of rails for the line, 
about fifty or sixty tons. To repair the 
damage, it is reported, will cost some hundreds 


|it was finished, and afterwards walked over the | 
| Works in progress to within three-quarters of a/ 


‘mile of the point where the river Chagres is to 


| be crossed. The bridge has already been built, | 
and its strength tested in the United States, | 
of pounds, should the tramway be replaced. | 49d is now on the way to its destination. | 


——Mr. Grainger, of Edinburgh, the engi-| When it is erected (in about five months), the 


neer of the Leeds Northern line, was so 


line will be opened two miles beyond Gorgona, | 


much injured in a collision near Stock- thus entirely dispensing with the river naviga- 


ton-on-Tees, that he has 


and 16,980 holders of periodical tickets. The 
total number of passengers conveyed at the 
corresponding period of 1850 amounted to 
41,087,919. The total receipts from first class 
passengers amounted to 1,378,265/.; from 
second class, 1,722,626; from third class, 
407,278 ; from Parliamentary class, 1,020,6511.; 
and from periodical ticket holds, 42,4991. 
Making the total receipts for passengers dur- 


since died, | tion. The Atlantic terminus of this railway is| ing the half year 4,580,827/.; and from goods, 


Others had their legs broken in the same Placed on Manzanilla Island, in Navy Bay, | cattle, parcels, mails, &<. 3,667,110/.—total, as 


accident, which occurred at a junction, in 
consequence, it is said, of neglect of signals. 
Would not a self-acting time-signal fixed on 
the line have prevented such a collision ?—— 
The Shields Gazette states, that the use of 
mirrors on locomotives, as a driver’s look-out 
behind, has been adopted for some time on 
one of the coal lines in Durham, and that 
a South Durham correspondent of its own 
first drew the attention of the Britich public 
to the circumstance, many months ago, so 
that Austria does not require to “ hold the 
mirror up” to Britannia in this point of view. 
——Tue Buivper’s self-acting railway gate 
has been once more “invented ;” in this case 
by an inhabitant of Lincoln.——Mr. H. Law, 
of New York, has made an improvement in the 
ventilation of railway carriages. The object is 
to supply them with cool, pure air, free from 
dust, by blowers worked by belts receiving 
motion from the revolution of the axles, or 
from the engine. Mr. Law brings the air in 
contact with revolving moist surfaces, in 
troughs below the cars, and they take up all 
the sand and dust out of the air, and the air is 
afterwards driven through the cars cool and 
pure. This reminds us of an old invention, 
whereby much the same end was to be attained 
by revolving sheets of water by way of 
windows. Mr. Carpenter, of Rome (N.Y.), 
has made an improvement in the ordinary iron 
track, to prevent the possibility of a train run- 
ning off the line. The improyement consists 
of amiddle rail of iron or wood, rzaning the 
whole length of the track, precisely in its 
centre, and raised a foot or so above the side 
or bearing rails. Friction rollers are attached 
to the engine and carriages beneath, to play | 
upon the sides of the middle, or guiding rail, 
whereby the motion of each is steadied, and 
any tendency to fly the track arrested. With | 
this improvement, says the New York Tribune, 
the speed may be increased to almost any 
extent, with entire safety, so far as there, 
would be any danger of running off. In short, | 
without it a railway is incomplete,—as much | 
soasa ship without a rudder, or a carriage) 
without a tongue. Mr. Carpenter is fully of | 
opinion that it would be a matter of economy, | 





and for the manifest interest of railway com- | 
panies to adopt his improvement, as it would | 
not only prevent a large class of accidents, | 
but would prevent the wheels from wearing as | 
they now do, the friction being much less. | 
The idea of a middle track is not new. | 
Another singular instance of the effects of the | 
extraordinary heat of the weather of late has | 
occurred on the East and West India Dock | 
Railway. The herbage on one of the cuttings | 
at Islington took fire from the intense heat of | 
the sun. After blazing away for some time it was | 
extinguished without doing any damage. 


Among passengers who left Southampton on | 








} 


and separated from the mainland by a narrow 
channel, with 10 feet depth of water in it. The | 
trains start from the wharfs where the steamers | 
lie, and run every day. From the wharfs, iv; 
Navy Bay, to Gatun, a distance of seve niles, | 
the country is a swamp, rendering It necessary 
to pile every foot of the road. This work was | 
performed by steam pile-drivers, at the rate of | 
250 fect a day in the easiest parts, while at! 
other places, where longer piles were required, | 
not more than 58 or 60 feet forward could be, 
done in the same time. Further along, free-| 
stone of excellent quality is seen in abundance, | 
and is now being largely used in the construc- | 
tion of culverts, and it is intended to replace | 
the bridges over the numerous gullies with this | 
stone. The whole line passes through the wild | 
primeval forest, with all the rank and luxurious 
vegetation of the tropics. Few of the trees cut | 
down produce serviceable timber, the majority | 
of the palm tribes being soft, and the large 
trees nearly all hollow, more especially in the | 
swampy districts. Near Tavernilla, the pre- 
sent terminus of the line, the native trees are 
being converted into sleepers. The rails, 64 bs. | 
to the yard, are laid on cross sleepers, without | 
longitudinal balks,a construction which admits 
of the sleepers being replaced, laid closer | 
together, or lifted without disturbing the road. 
There is at present only one line of rails, but! 
the laying down of a second or third line, | 
which the great traffic across the isthmus will | 
soon require, will, it is said, be as easy as the’ 
first was difficult. Colonel Setton is the engi- 
neer-in-chief. A contract has been entered 
into for the completion of the line through to! 
Panama by the Ist of August, 1853 : not more 
than twenty months have elapsed since the 
commencement of the work. The speed at 
present obtained on the line, though at times 
rising to 25 miles an hour, does not average 
throughout above 10 or 12. The total rise on 
the line does not appear to be very great, as at 
Tavernilla the height above the river is not 
more than 50 feet. The gauge is 5 feet. There 
is only one class of carriages, on the American 
plan, having a communication from each car- 
riage to the driver by means of a check-string 
running along the roof. The fare to Taver- 


| nilla, a distance of 21 miles, is 7$ dollars, and 


the earnings of the railway are stated at 30,000 
dollars a month. Herapath states that it is 
now more confidently asserted that the Great 
Western will pay for the past half-year at the 
rate of 5 percent. per annum. It seems like- 
wise to be taken as settled that the London 
and North Western will divide at the rate of 
6 per cent. With regard to the Midland, some 
contend it will be 3} or 34, but those who have 
gone into the figures maintain it cannot exceed 
3, with about 3,000/. or 4,000/. to carry over. | 
——lIt appears from a return just issued, that 





the receipts from all sources of traffic in the | 


above, 8,247,937 





BRISTOL GENERAL HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION, 


I BeG to enclose for your perusal a letter 
which appeared in the Bristol Times (written 
by a member of the Building Committee), re- 
specting the disgraceful proceedings of the 
committee to decide upon the best designs for 
the new “ Bristol General Hospital.” 

Since that letter was written, another com- 
mittee meeting has been held, and so strong 
was the opposition on the part of two or three 
members to the whole of the previous proceed- 
ings, that the packed majority deemed it ad- 
visable to conciliate a little by apparently ac- 
ceding to the strongly enforced demand of 
these gentlemen, viz.—that the highest com- 
petent authority obtainable, some London 
architect, of high repute, should be called in to 
decide; this they more strongly pressed, the 
whole of the Bristol competitors having sent in 
a memorial to that effect. 

Resolutions. — That the London architect 
should see all the designs,’’ and 

“‘That the London architect should see the 
eight first selected by the sub-committee,” as 
well as other resolutions of a similar tendency, 
were all negatived. 

I should here state that the sub-committee 
at one of their meetings, resolved to take no 
notice whatever of the memorials from the 
Bristol competitors. The fact was, that all 
the designs except four were taken down and 
packed up ready to be returned to the owners, 
and these four were the designs the packed 
committee, in spite of the strongest protests, 
tendered, step by step, had succeeded in carry- 
ing. Finally, a resolution was carried, appa- 
rently just and straightforward, but which in 
truth their previous proceedings rendered 
entirely nugatory, viz.—‘That a London 
architect of high repute should be called in to 
give his opinion on the four designs last chosen 
by the sub-committee, and recommended for 
premiums in their report; and that a sub- 
committee, consisting of the consulting physi- 
cian (who previously took no part), and two 
or three others, should make choice of a Lon- 
don architect, and obtain his opinion before 
the committee met again, the adjournment 
being sine die. I give the sense, not the words, 
of the resolutions. 

I am in possession of the particulars of the 
whole of the shameful proceedings of this 
committee: the squabbling has continued un- 
usually long (since May 1): protest after pro- 
test against their injustice and partiality was 
entered, but before Friday last, without effect. 

My object in addressing to you this letter is 
to obtain justice and fair-play for a// the com- 
petitors, and to induce the committee to remedy 
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the injustice they are perpetrating while the 
means are at hand and ready of access; for 
the architect whose opinion they apply for 
would almost as readily, and I should say 
with far greater willingness, decide on the 
whole number as on four, Competitor. 
*.* The letter quoted is written by Dr. 
Fairbrother, the senior physician of the hos- 
pital, and states that both the committee and 
sub-committee are packed, and are guided by 
‘party interest and political favour.” The 
writer goes on to say,—“* As a medical man, I 
state that the design about no doubt to be 
fixed on (as the packed committee have an 
overwhelming majority) is faulty in many re- 
spects, badly ventilated, warehouses ill-lighted, 
and not placed in accordance to printed in- 
structions to architects, besides going over the 
allotted ground shown on the block plan as 
‘ property of the hospital trustees not required,’ 
the wards not able to take sixteen beds, as 
ordered in the instructions, several rooms 
without fire-places, and other serious objec- 
tions—for instance, areas fourteen feet deep.” 
Knowing the high character of some of the 
gentlemen on the committee, we can with diffi- 
. culty believe these and other statements which 
have been made. ‘The committee owe it to 
themselves, as well as to the public, for whom 
they are trustees, %) obtain the opinion of a 
qualified architect not concerned in the com- 
petition, on the whole of wo designs, tested 
especially by reference to the instue-tions, We 
hope they will justify our good opinien by 
adopting this course, and thus do justice vw 
the competitors, and rid themselves of an onus 
which must otherwise be hurtful to the 
charity. 





THE PAPER-STAINING TRADE OF 
EUROPE AND AMERICA.* 

AN interesting document has lately been 
drawn up, presented to, and read before the 
Industrial Society of Mulhausen, by M. Jean 
Zuber, fils, an eminent paper-printer at 
Rixheim, near that city, and formerly presi- 
dent of the society, on the paper-printing, or, 
as it used to be called, paper-staining,t trade 
of Europe and the United States, M. Zuber 
himself being at the head of one of the largest 
establishments in France, if not the largest, in 
that branch of industry, and he will be well 
remembered here as one of the enlightened 
jury selected to examine, report upon the 
merits of, and award the prizes to the various 
competing candidates of all countries in that 
manufacture, at the Exhibition. The length 
of the document in question does not permit 
of more than a brief analysis of its contents, 
but it is well worthy of more studied refer- 
ence, as involving the advantage of a closer 
acquaintance with one of those elements of 
national wealth which contribute more than 
gold and silver mines to the industrial pro- 
sperity of a nation. 

In his historical prelude the author refers to 
the origin of paper-painting in China, just as 
the art of printed cottons was derived from 
India, where both are still exercised more by 
hand Jabour than by machinery. 

From China paper-staining passed into 
England towards the middle of the last cen- 
tury, and manufactories are quoted as existing 
in 1746. From England this industry passed 


into France, towards the end of the century, | 


or say about 1780; and in 1790 the manufac- 
ture was established at Mulhausen by the 
house in which M. Zuber himself is a leading 
partner. 
able establishments were formed at Lyons and 
other places; but at length Paris became the 
centre of this industry in France, as did also 
London, until within a few years past, in 
England. Germany commenced the paper- 
printing fabrication after France, but upon a 
small scale: then came Switzerland, Holland, 


and Belgium, upon a smaller still. Vienna, and, | 
later on, Warsaw, had each an establishment, | 
founded, says M. Zuber, upon “elements | 


drawn from our house.” 


¢ , Russia had 
imperial manufactory at 


Tzarskoe 


its 


* From the Morning Hi ’ 
+ The term + paper “ting 
provement on the old torm “* paper- 





lax 


score of years ago,—that is to say, that Eng- 


of the other countries cited one or two. 


| deepen by steam, badly enough in truth, but 


Shortly afterwards several consider- | 


nf tor Zeloe, 
which consumes millions though scarcely pro- | 


r-printing” appears to be no im- 
staining.” 


ducing anything. Spain also had its manu- 
facture at Madrid, founded by a Frenchman. 
Such was the situation of this industry some 


land then possessed about twenty manufac- 
tories, France thirty, Germany ten, and each 


M. Zuber proceeds to show, that as to the 
improvements realized in the processes of 
fabrication, they are due almost exclusively to 
France, more especially in respect of the taste 
and beauty of the designs, and the application 
of various colours never before attempted. 
Painting was first replaced by engraving on 
plates, and this subsequently by the fabrication | 
and employment of rollers without end, print- | 
ing by the cylinder in’ copper, &c. The only | 
process, acknowledged, however, to be most) 
interesting, which had been introduced from | 
England into France, consists in the velveting | 
upon paper, which has since been carried to) 
greater perfection in the latter country. Since, 
then, and within a few years only, printing by | 
the cylinder, in relief, of many colours, com- | 
bined with their deepening and satining, have 
served to give a new impulse and direction to— 
the trade. These last improvements were not 
realized on the continent, where the low rate 
of wages leaves the manufacturer nothing to 
desire: they were derived in effect from the, 
United States and England. The former | 
commenced the manufacture a few years since 
only, but, as workmen were scarce, steam 
was had recourse to at once. Each manu-_ 
facturer of stained paper founded there com- 
Meuso] by mounting a steam-engine as the 
principal agent, Thus they print, satin, and 





that little concerns them: they produce much_ 
and cheaply, and that is what they dccire, 
Without following M. Zuber into the de 
tails of the tariffs by which the manufacture 
is protected against foreign competition—in 


France for example—by a prohibitive duty, | 


and in other countries either to the same extent 
or by a graduated 
England being the least protected of all, we 
shall now give his estimates of the extent of 
the total fabrication in each country, drawn, 
as he states, from the most reliable sources and 
communications with the best authorities. It 


may be added that this is the first attempt of | 
the kind to ascertain the relative importance of | 


ustry in all countries. 


| 
} 


this branch of ind 

















oi & 3 om 
2 £& Number | Value in |3_; 
£8 of millions | 2% 
= et Rolls of ig 
= 2 produced. Franes. | ¢ * 
> : _ “7 = 
England..... 600 — 1,900 2,300,000 | 7,500,000 3°25 
| Sa — |_ 2” 100 3,200,000 2,500,000 °75 
France ........ 1200 — | 4,500) €,000,000 8,300,000 1°35 
he... Mates — | 20 50 200,000 200,000 1:0 
The Zollverein 400 14 | 1,500 1,500,000 1,500,000 1-0 
Belgium...... 150 6 600 ~~ 600,000 | 1,000,000 1°65 | 
Holland... wn — 200 250,000; 300,000 1°20 
Switzerland .... 30 — 100 100,000; = 100,000 1-0 
Austria ... 60 4 250, 200,000; 600,000 3°00 | 
Piedmont 40, — 150 =. 200,000! = 200,000 10 
Russia....,... 100 4 400 = =—500,000 | 1,500,000 | 3°0 
Sweden and | 
Denmark ...; 30 — 100 =: 100,000 200,000 2-0 
Spain ............) 100 2 400 400,000) 700,000 | 1°75 
United States | 400 50 | 1,600) 7,750,000 | 8,900,000 1°15 
Ik id, | —|— 150 a _ j 





} Sa nee sini 
Totals....../3160 120 12,000 23,300,000 [33,500,000 | 
M. Zuba, in these estimates, has reduced 
the English rolls, which are larger, to the 
dimensions adopted everywhere else, and 
which are 6} metres broad upon 8} long. 





largest tower of the Chateau of Cherveux, near 
Niort, one of the most noted constructions of 
the middle ages, fell in on Thursday in week 
before last. ‘Two female servants, who were 
sleeping in one of the chambers of the tower, 
heard a rumbling noise, and hurried away. 
In a few seconds the fall took place. 

THe Roman Pavements at Woopn- 
CHESTER are shortly to be uncovered, for the 
purpose of affording archeologists and others 

/an opportunity of inspecting these remains, 
which have not been seen for several years. 
The more recent discoveries at Cirencester will 
|rather add to than detract from the interest 
| attaching to these tesselations. 


Court, before Mr. Maude. The 
of Chelsea, sought to recover 12/. 10s. of the de. 
fendant, residing at Rutland-gate, Hyde-park. The 
action is one of some importance to builders doing 


| the plaintiff exorbitant charges for bad work. 


protective legislation, | 


| under such circumstances. 
| with costs. 


FaLL or AN AnciENT Tower.—The 
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BUILDERS’ BILL 
ORDERS BY TENANTS. 
Topp v. Suttivan.—At the Brompton County 
plaintiff, a builder, 


work for house-agents, and shows the necessity of 
their understanding for whom they are working. 

Mr. Todd said he was employed by Messrs, 
Rogers and Dear, house-agents and upholsterers, 
to make some alterations in a furnished house of 
theirs, let to the defendant. Mr. Frear, foreman 
to Messrs. Rogers and Dear, and also Mr. Dear, 
gave him printed instructions what to do. Upon 
his commencing the work, Mr. Sullivan came to 
him and gave other directions. The defendant said 
Mr. Dear had promised to have certain work done 
and it much inconvenienced him at its not being 
done ; and if he (the plaintiff) did not choose to do 
it, he would call some one else in and deduct the 
amount from Messrs. Roger and Dear's account, 
Defendant had book-cases and other things altered 
and made. 

By Mr. Williams.—Never charged Rogers and 
Dear for the same account, and no part of it has 
ever been paid. Mr. Dear first sent him to the 
house. 

Thomas Ray, a carpenter, deposed to working 


under the direction of Mr. Sullivan; and another 


carpenter in plaintiff’s employ said he did not know 
his master was working for Rogers and Dear. 

Mr. Williams, solicitor, said the house was the 
property of Messrs. Rogers and Dear, and that they 
let it furnished to Mr. Sullivan, at a rental of 600/, 


|per annum. Mr. Todd had worked for Messrs. 


Rogers and Dear, and, as some alterations were 
required, they directed the plaintiff what to do. A 


| quarrel takes place with Todd and Messrs. Rogers 


and Dear, on account of the latter refusing to pay 
Mr. 
Sullivan certainly might have said to Todd, do so 
and so; but he merely directed him as a tenant, 
not as an employer. If any one were liable to the 
claims, 1t must he Messrs. Rogers and Dear, and 
not the defendants. If claims like these were 
admitted, no tenant would be safe whilst repairs 
were being done by his landlord. He called Mr. 
Frear, foreman to Messrs. Dear, who said he gave 
Todd orders to do part of the work, and, having 
examined the work with plaintiff, found it to be 
very much overcharged and badly executed. 

Mr. Dear said Todd was employed by them, and 
he had no business whatever to do any work for their 
tenant, Mr. Sullivan. He was not aware that Mr. 
Sullivan gave any orders to Todd. The work was 
not perfectly done, and he ordered some of it to be 
done over again. 

The Judge said, he was not satisfied that the 
claim was made out. He thought Mr. Sullivan 
only did what one might expect from a tenant 
Verdict for defendant, 





HHiscellanea. 
Britisu ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


—The following is an outline of the proposed 
proceedings of the Congress, to be held at 


Newark, on August 16th to 21st :—Monday, 


Aug. 16—Meeting of general committee; din- 
ner at ordinary at the Clinton Arms; evening 
meeting in the Town-hall; president's ad- 
dress; papers ; order of business. Excursions 
will be made on the Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday to Newstead Abbey, 
Lincoln, Worksop, Clumber, Belvoir, Haw- 
ton, Southwell, Thurgarton, Nottingham, and 
other places, which when arranged will be an- 
‘nounced in a future programme. On Friday 
there will be a public dinner; and on Satur- 
\day, a closing meeting in the Town-hall. 
Amongst the papers already announced are,— 
Mr. LI. Jewitt, on Ancient Customs and Sports 
of the County of Nottingham ; Mr. Bateman, 
on some of the Contents of the Nottingham- 
shire Barrows; Mr. Wickes, on the Churches 
of Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire ; «7 
Pettigrew, on Newstead Abbey; Rev. J. 
Dimock, on the History of the Collegiate 
Church of Southwell; Mr. Ashpitel, on the 
Architecture of the same; Mr. Halliwell, 3 
the Era and Character of Robin Hood; Mr. 
Gutch, on Robin Hood and the Ballads; Mr. 
Bridger, on the Mint at Newark; Mr. veagy 
bury, on Newark Castle and the Siege ° 
Newark; Mr. O’Connor, on the Painted Glass 
in Lincoln Cathedral, &c. 
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More Damace To CHURCHES BY 
LiGHTNING.—The casualties seem to be more 
than usually numerous this summer. During 
one of the recent thunder-storms the tower 
and spire of Woolpit church, in Suffolk, were 
almost totally destroyed. The spire was 
thrown down, together with more than two- 
thirds of the tower. The bells were hurled in 
different directions, and the clock smashed. 
The fragile belfry window, painted by Mrs. 
Marriot, strange to say, escaped entire in the 
midst of the wreck. is is not the first time 
that the spire of Woolpit church has fallen. 
On 26th November, 1703, a pinnacle of about | 
66 feet in height was blown off the steeple by a | 
strong south-west wind, which did consider- | 
able damage to the north part of the church. 
On the present occasion several of the inha- 
bitants of Woolpit saw the flash of the) 
lightning, which appeared like a stream of fire | 
as thick as the human arm, and they witnessed | 
the stroke which made the spire reel to and 
fro before it fell. From the evidence of the 
eye witnesses the incumbent, the Rev. L. F. 

age, is of opinion that the lightning ran along | 
the iron bands which at different times had _ 
been inserted in the work to bind the weak | 
parts together, and wrenched them out, and, 
with such violence as to bring the whole down. | 
Nothing is said of a lightning conductor, and | 
doubtless the spire was unprotected by one. 
The rev. incumbent, even while remarking that | 
the parishioners “ are thankful that God, who 
makes a decree for the rain, and a way for the | 
lightning of the thunder, made that decree and 
that way just in the direction where it did least 
harm,” does not appearto have had suggested to 
his mind the propriety or possibility of human | 
intervention in the making of “a way for the 
lightning,” in the direction where it would do 
least harm. He states that five architects | 
some time ago inspecte the tower, and what | 
they recommended he did for its security, for | 
it had been “injured by the hand of time, and | 
still more by the hand of man—by digging 
graves quite close to the foundations, and by 
cutting away one corner of a buttress—in 
former generations.” Can it be possible that 
not one out of five architects recommended 
the application of a lightning conductor 
amongst other means of security to a cracked 
and fragile tower, so doubly endangered by 
iron bands buried in the stones of which it was 
constructed?———On Friday week the spire of 
Leighton Buzzard Church was also struck, 
and a large portion of it fell through the roof, 
of the church, destroying the pews, and ren- 
dering this recently repaired edifice dangerous 
to enter, or even to approach. Not a word 
here either of a lightning conductor. Had 
there been one, its failure would have been 
duly chronicled, if indeed it happened not to 
be blamed for the occurrence of the catastrophe 
itself. 

Re-orpeNninG or “ THE HoLy-WELL,” IN 
HoLywELu-strReetT, STRAND. — For some 
time past a considerable degree of interest has 
been excited from the fact that the “ Holy- 
Well” is likely soon to give up its pure (?) 
spring to the locality, where, in the time of 
green fields and gardens, at the period of two 
or three centuries past, the historian Stowe 
refers to it “as being much decayed and spoiled 
with rubbish, purposely laid there for the 
heightening of the ground for garden plots.” 
That the spring still exists in some part of | 
Holywell-street is proved by the fact that the 
Roman Baths, in Strand-lane, are supplied 
from it. Under a portion of the Old Dog. 
Tavern, in Holywell-street, it has been pro- | 
verbial that this well existed, but that it had | 
long since been filled with rubbish. The 
ancient tavern has now passed into the hands 
of the proprietor of Betty’s Chop- House, in the | 
Strand, and the “ Holy-Well,” after sleeping for | 
two centuries, or having its spring diverted to | 
serve other points, is soon likely to furnish the | 
water from the old spring. ‘The well, it was | 
found, has the circumference made by old tiles 
and bricks, and was 80 or 90 feet deep, all the 
dirt and rubbish having been cleared out. 
Some broken glasses of the olden time have 
been brought up, and the men have got to the 
foundation of the well, but up to this time 
without obtaining water, and they are now 





” 





boring down for the spring of the far-famed| Wuttrcnurcn, near STanmore.—In a 


“ Holy-Well.” It will be curious, indeed, if 
it should be brought up to the spot where, in 
1660, “the youths and scholars of the City 
walked to it to take the air.”— Evening paper. 

Statistics or Strikes 1N BriTain.— 
In 1836, says a provincial cotemporary, the 
operatives of Preston, to the number of 
8,000, struck work for thirteen weeks, and 
the loss, in a mere monetary point of 
view, to the town and trade of Preston, was 
calculated at no less a sum than 107,196/. 


whilst from 20,000 to 30,000 individuals were | 


reduced at once to starvation. In the same 
year, the cotton-spinners of Glasgow struck 
for a period of seventeen weeks: the total loss 
to Glasgow amounted to 194,550/. In 1834, 
the result of the combination of colliers in 
Lanarkshire, and the two adjoining counties, 
was equivalent to a tax on the inhabitants of 
489,0007. for a period of eighteen months, 
besides a loss to the colliers themselves, their 
employers, and others, during a strike of six 
months, of 189,000/. In this strike it is also 
calculated that between 40,000 and 50,000 
human beings were rendered destitute. Trade 
strikes have ever proved injurious to the work- 
men no less than to their employers, and to 
the country in which they have occurred. It 
is to the interest of every labouring man to 
avoid combinations which lead to strikes. 
ABERDARE MArkKets CoMFETITION.— 
Being aware of your just appreciation of in- 
stances of liberality, and also of the desire of 
extending the knowledge of such instances to 
the profession generally, through the medium 
of your valuable journal, I cannot refrain from 
communicating to you the result of the Aber- 
dare market competition. 
were sent in (no wonder), and of those few we 
will say nothing. The spirited committee, how- 
ever, decided one to be the best, and awarded 
the 40/. premium conditionally on its being 


contracted for, and carried out within, the 


estimate of 4,000]. The plans were retained 
for several days, and the fortunate competitor, 
a Mr. Lewis, of this neighbourhood, was at 
last sent for, and appeared before the com- 
mittee, who praised the design, &c. and sug- 
gested some alterations, and then offered him, 
not 40/. but 51. for the plans. I have heard 
that during the time the plans were retained, 
a local competitor had them in his possession. 
So much for competitions. — A Non-Com- 
PETITOR. 

INDUSTRIAL AND ProvipENT PARTNER- 
SHIPS AND SocreTies.—An Act was passed 
end of last session (15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 31), “ to 
legalise the formation of industrial and provi- 
dent societies.” It is intended by this Act 
that societies of working men may be esta- 
blished for attaining the objects of the Friendly 
Societies Acts by means of joint trade, except 
banking. The rules of such societies are to 
be framed in accordance with the Act. The 
funds are not to be invested with the National 
Debt Commissioners, and societies established 
before the passing of the Act shal! come under 
its provisions so soon as they shall conform to 
the provisions thereof. As to the liability of 
members, it is provided that “ nothing in this 
or the said recited Act (Friendly Societies Act) 
shall be construed to restrict in anywise the 
liability of the members of such society esta- 
blished under or by virtue of this Act, or 
claiming the benefit thereof, to the lawful 
debts and engagements of such society; pro- 
vided always, that no person shall be liable 
for the debts or engagements of any such 
society after the expiration of two years from 
his ceasing to be a member of the same.” The 
Act is to be cited as the “ Industrial and Pro- 
vident Societies Act, 1852.” 

EcyretTiaAn Hierociyruics.—It appears 
from a paper recently read in the Academy of 
Archeology at Rome, that Father Secchi 
alleges he has found a new interpretation of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, which enables him 
to declare that most of them are not mere 
tombstone inscriptions, as is generally as- 
sumed, but poems. He has given several of 
his readings, which are said to display great 
ingenuity ; and he professes to be able to de- 
cipher the inscriptions on the obelisk of 
Luxor, at Paris. 


Very few designs | 





late number of THe Buriper, I observed a 
request from one of your correspondents for a 
history of the little church of Whitchurch, or 
Stanmore Parva, near Stanmore, Middlesex. 
Having myself visited it, although not very 
lately, 1 can only mention that the best, and [ 
may likewise add, the only account of it that 
I have ever met with, is to be found in the 5th 
volume of “ Brayley’s and Brewer’s History 
of London and Middlesex,” p. 643, &c. which 
likewise gives a good description of the once 
famous and magnificent seat of James Brydges, 
afterwards Duke of Chandos, taken down and 
removed in the year 1747. The parish church, 
a small structure, was rebuilt principally of 
brick, about the year 1715, with the exception 
of the tower, a beneath is a capacious and 
well-lighted vault, in which the duke himself 
and many of the family are interred, splendid 
marble monuments to their memory being 
contained in a chamber above the vault. In the 
cemetery adjoining. I observed a decayed 
wooden rail to the memory of William 
Powell,* the humorous blacksmith of Handel, 
who, it is said, composed many of his sacred 
airs and services for this chapel, or, as it now 
is, church.—C. H. 

METROPOLITAN ComMMISSION OF SEWERS. 
—On Tuesday evening a writ of supersedeas 
was received from the Lord Chancellor, at the 
Chief Sewers’ Office, Greek-street, Soho, dis- 
solving the old Commission of Sewers, and 
reconstructing it entirely. The old commis- 
sion must necessarily have expired in a very 
short period under the 12 & 13 Vict. c. 93, by 
which its duration was limited to one year 
from August 1851, and therefore the Chan- 
cellor’s writ was merely a formal act. The 
following fourteen gentlemen are appointed, 
only five of them having belonged to the 
former commission :—Mr. R. Jebb, chairman ; 
Sir John Burgoyne, Major R. K. Dawson, 
Mr. Thomas Hawes, Capt. J. Vetch, Sir 
Charles Fellows, Mr. George Baker, Mr. T. F. 
Gibson, Mr. Lewis D. B. Gordon, Mr. J. 
Hawkshaw, Mr. W. Hosking (official referee 
under the Metropolitan Buildings Act), Mr. 
H. A. Hunt, Mr. Lawrence Redhead, and Mr. 
G. Spencer Smith. By an Act passed the 
30th of June, 1852, the old Metropolitan 
Sewers Act is continued until the 7th of 
August, 1853, with important alterations with 
respect to the rating powers of the commission, 
and the burden of the sewers’ rates upon land 
devoted to agricultural purposes. 

A new Kinp or Parer.—It appears that 
a gentleman named Senefelder, nephew of the 
inventor of lithographic printing, has proposed 
to the French government an invention of his, 
termed papier de sureté. With this paper, it 
is said, not only the slightest attempt at 
forgery of public or private documents would 
be rendered impossible, but also that of a 
second time using stamped paper by means of 
chemical preparations. In the departments of 
the Seine the treasury suffers a yearly loss of 
500,000f. by the art employed to render 
stamped paper again fit for use. Independ- 
ently of other advantages, it is supposed that 
by the introduction of such prepared paper, 
the French state would gain from 10,000,000f. 
to 12,000,000f. 

Proposep NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
METALWORK AT SHEFFIELD.— Preparations, 
according to the local papers, are in progress 
towards the formation of an exhibition of 
metalwork next year at Sheffield. The autho- 
rities connected with the local school of Orna- 
mental Art are taking an active interest in the 
project, and the superintendents of the central 
department of practical art are said to approve 
of the idea. 

CLEANSING-MACHINERY.— An apparatus 
for beating, brushing, scouring, and drying 
carpets has been patented by Mr. Horn, of 
Belgrave-street, Pimlico. The carpet is fixed 
on rollers, and made to pass between spring 
whips and revolving brushes. In purifying 
feathers, wool, &c. dust is first removed : they 
are then subjected to steam, and dried by 
heat. 





* He was parish clerk of this church twenty-four years, 
and in the time of Handel : he died on the 27th February, 


1760, aged about 78 years. 
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TUBEs.—Experiments for raising sunken ves- 
sels &c. by means of gutta-percha tubes have 
been made on the Seine, near the Bridge de 
Y’Archeveche. Amongst others, a boat laden 
with between 5,000 and 6,000 kilogrammes, 
(from five to six tons) was sunk, and then 
raised with its burden by the tubes filled with 
air. The experiments were witnessed by Prince 
N. Bonaparte, and others. 

Tue Lonpon-BRIDGE RaILWAyYs AND 
THE STEAM-BOATS.— Memorials numerously 
signed by the directors and passengers by the 
London-bridge railways and river steam-boats 
have just been presented to the Bridge House 
Committee, for permission to construct a 
double landing-place on both sides of the 
Surrey arch of London-bridge, in order that 
passengers may avoid the danger consequent 
on crossing the crowded thoroughfare to the 
railways at the foot of London-bridge. 

New Acr ror Scuoou Sires.—Accord- 
ing to an Act now in operation, the provisions 
of former Acts with respect to sites for schools 
are extended to schools and colleges for the 
religious and educational training of the sons 
of yeomen or tradesmen, or others, or for the 
theological training of candidates for holy 
orders, of the Established Church, which are 
erected and maintained in part by charitable 
aid. 

New Nationat Gauuery.—It is ru- 
moured amongst those likely to know, that a 
certain comic artist, once renowned for his 
political caricatures, in conjunction with an 
extensive builder at Pimlico, is actually making 
designs, at the request of the authorities, for 
the proposed National Gallery. Can this be 
true? and if so, what are the architects about, 
to allow first a gardener, and then a carica- 
turist to supersede them ?>—StTYLoBATE. 

ScampinG Brrckwork.—A correspondent, 
“B. L.” sends us an account of the way in 
which a house is being erected in the Ball’s- 
Pond-road. ‘The walls are filled in with rub- 
bish, and a portion has since fallen down. 
Unluckily, the case is a common one. Good 
brickwork is the exception rather than the 
rule. 

THe MemsBer For ANDOVER.—I think it 
might be well if you would correct an error 
some time existing and still kept up in the 
new parliamentary lists by some of the news- 
papers, in the mis-identification of Mr. Wm. 
Cubitt, the alderman, and re-elected member 
for Andover, with Sir Wm. Cubitt, the distin- 
guished past president of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers, who, as you know, are two distinct 
persons.—A. B. 

Cork As if Is.—But with all this un- 
doubted talent, and despite the uncommon in- 
tellectual activity at Cork, the city, we grieve 
to say, is decidedly retrograde in point of pro- 
perty, even when compared with its own past 
standard. It is stated by Dr. Lyons, the lead- 
ing man of the Liberal interest at Cork, that 
the present valuation of the city of Cork is 
between 48,000/. and 49,000/. It is contended 
that the valuators have assessed the houses too 
low; but even allowing a margin of 25 per 
cent. on that score, there is still a vast positive 
decrease in the valuation of Cork as measured 
by its own standard. But take a proportion 
between the valuations of Cork and Belfast in 
1845 and what they are now, and the relatively 
retrograde character of Cork is very serious to 
contemplate. It has produced one of the first 
of modern English dramatists — Sheridan 
Knowles. It has reared artists like Barry, 
Maclise, Hogan, Fisher, Grogan; literary 
men, like Arthur O’Leary and John O'Dri;- 
coll; lawyers and advocates, like Willes, 
Waggett, Goold, Bennett, and Jackson. It 
contributes to the Fellows of Trinity College 
such scholars and men of science as Butcher, 
Salmon, Tolekin, and Malet. It has a litera- 
ture-loving population, and keen and intellec- 
tual middle class, and the professions have 
numbers of its sons; but these results will not 
keep thousands at work, like spinning yarn or 
bleaching linen. For one witty thing said at 
Belfast, there are twenty said at Cork, and 
with the earning of guineas the proportion is 
pm versa.— Dublin University Magazine for 

aly. 
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|The opinion of Sir John Burgoyne on this 
| point is as follows :—Founded on the same 
| reasoning of the advantage of more gradual 
ignition, and almost leading to the assumption 
that the blasting powder in its present state is 
/even too good, is the assertion that will be 


Use or Sawpust 1n Biastinc Rocx.— 


found in all books on the subject, namely, that 


/a mixture of fine and dry sawdust of elm or 
/beech with the powder, in the proportion of 
one-third of sawdust for small charges, and 


one-half for large, will produce as good re- 


| sults as equal quantities of powder alone. It is 
not assumed that the effect is produced by any 
, decomposition of the sawdust, but simply by 


giving a little more space, and by dividing the 
particles of the charge, causing them to ignite 
more gradually, and thus to act with greater 
force on the rock, than by the more sudden 
explosion. No account is given of any de- 
fined experiments tending to prove this fact : 
on the contrary, every trial affording positive 
results is against it: such a mixture has been 
tried in guns, and produced no useful effect 
whatever ; and though of very simple applica- 
tion, it does not appear that in any place there 
has been a continued use of it. ‘There is in- 
deed a deception in the first instance in the 
supposed proportions; for a mixture of two 


equal measures of the two ingredients, the | 


[Juty 31, 1852. 
TENDERS SS 


For the erection of the church of St. vange. 
ist, Birmingham. Mr. Teulon, ion andi 
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ek Church. Seating, ee 
Godfrey, Birmingham £5,059... —"" . pigs 9 
Johnson, Laceby......... 730... £500 0... 159 0 
Cooper, Derby............ 4483... — ... 03 9 
Ganderton, Worcester 4700... — ~~“ 185 0 
Briggs, Birmingham ... 4,685 ... 360 0 | 130 6 
DIN iin sscciscecnrsssstene ORED .. — . 154 6 
IE inbinniennransensinc: MEE ce, AsO .. 135 0 
IIE. oe venues chcetes 4,017 .... 23710 ... 138 19 
Wilson, Handsworth... 4,040... 24 0 _ 138 0 
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and Burgess, engineers. ’ Meears. Weller 


Thompson 
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For erecting four dwellia -houses ‘at Walt 
Herts. Mr. ¥. Hamber, erstihoct. mah 


W. Cooper 








sawdust being, as required, very fine and dry,| _ For the erection of public hall, Wigan. Quantities 
and the powder of the usual large grain, will | 


not fill above one-and-three-fourths of the. 


same measures ; consequently two measures of | 
the mixture will contain nearly one-eighth | 


| 


more powder than calculated upon: thus, if 


two measures, each capable of containing ~~~ 


eight ounces of powder, be filled with the mix- 
ture of equal measured proportions, the quan- 
tity of powder will be nearer nine ounces than 
the eight calculated upon. Altogether, I feel 
little doubt of the application of sawdust being 
of no real value. 

Derective SeweraGe.—An arch under 
Gloucester-place, Regent’s-park, it is reported, 
has given way from the weight of a coal 
waggon while passing along. The landlord of 
the Shepherd and Flock public-house there is 
said to assert, that within the last three years 
the road near or about the same place has given 


way three several times besides in the pre- 


sent instance. Intimation of the accident was | 
given at Greek-street, and barriers were forth- | 
with erected. 
AUSTRALIAN Maxacuitre.—Mr. J. C.. 
Lanyon, of Redruth, has just received from his 
son in Adelaide, a very perfect specimen of this 
mineral, which measures 4 ft. 5 in. on its, 
largest circumference, and 2 ft. 1 in. on its 
smaller, and weighs 112 Ibs. 
CoNVERSAZIONE AT THE Roya Aca- 
pEMY.—On Wednesday evening, the 28th, the 
members of the Royal Academy repeated their 
experiment of a conversazione, to which exhi- 
bitors and numerous persons, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, connected with art, were invited, 
in lieu of a closing subscription dinner,—and, | 
we will add, with perfect success. Many of 
the pictures were seen for the first time, and 
the whole looked so well as to induce more 
than one academician to consider whether it 
might not be desirable hereafter to have night 
exhibitions for the public. 


duction here of Spohr’s impressive work | 


' 


“Faust ” has been accompanied by the effects, | 


scenic and artistic,—as well as those of diable- | shades 
rie, in this case supplied with no niggard hand, | "(iii for dram: ctural use. 


—for which this establishment now stands pre- | 
eminent, and which are looked for on the | 
announcement of any novelty there. All are) 
good, but we may remark the last scene of the | 


| will i 
Tue Roya Irattan Opera.—The pro- | 


urnished. Mr. R. Lane, architect. 
Farrell and Griffiths, Salford ........ £3,537 0 
Gregson, omy and Co. Wigan... 3,385 11 
Thomas Stone, Newton ............... 3,319 10 


James Fairclough, W igan (accepted) 3,240 8 
Other tenders were received for portions of the work. 





TO CORBRESPONDENTS. 

‘An Architect,” “T. B.D.” (the information came 
from head-quarters), “H.W. J.,” “Mr. B.,” “8. W.” 
(it shall appear), “‘C. R. 8.,” “A. C.,” “ A Subseriber,” 
“CC. E. J.” (we are force | uaiformly to decline), “Don” 
(ditto), ““S.8.T.," “W. 1.,° “HJR. A.” (not in townin 
time), “F. W.0.,” “,.. B.,” “C.G.” (an assistant 
may be what is termed “a good draughtsman” without 
being an originator: we are unable to offer any opinion as 
to the value of our correspondent’s services), “ Proprie- 
tor’ (employ an architeet at once : it is better to be pre- 
vented from getting into a mess than to be got out ofone), 
“S.A.” (we are compelled uniformly to decline recommend- 
ing) » “Mr. L.,” “G.A.” (deelined with thanks), “ H. D.,” 
“D. B.” “E.8.," “H.C. B.” (inadvertently printed), 
“S.-W. A (under our mark), « W.C.” (ditto), 
“J.H.G.,.” “W.P.,” “W. D.” (various remedies have 
been given in our pages from time to time), “ W. G.,” 
“E.L. G.” “ Justice,” “ A Non-competitor ” (should have 
given his name). ; 

‘* Books and Addresses.” —We have not time to point out 
books or find addresses. 

NOTICE.—Allcommunications respecting advertisements 
should be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and not to the 
“ Editor: all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PATRON—H. R. H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Lectures by J. H. Pepper, esq. on Testing Gold, and on the 
Australian Gold Districts; and also on the alleged Adulteration of 
the Burton Bitter Ale with Stryehnine.— By Dr. Bachhoftner, on the 
Patent Polytechnic Gas Fire ; and on Experimeetal Philosophy.— 
By Mr. Crispe, on Morrail’s Patent Needles.—By George Bac Jand, 
esq. on “ Musical Characteristics,” assisted by M iss blanche Younge, 
R.A. of Music, every Evening, except Saturday, at Bight o'clock 
—New Series of Dissolving Views Exch ibition of the Microseope, 
&e. &c.—Admission, la. ; Schools and Children under ten yearsof 
age half-price. For hours see Programme. 





OANS.—Persons desirous of obtaining AD- 
VANCES from 50k. to 2504 upon approved personal security, 


i lengthe! 
repayable by easy instalments, extending oe the BRITISH 


riod, are invited to examine the principles o B 2h: 
MUTUAL SUBSCRIPTION LOAN ASSURANCE CLASSES. 
Prospectuses, reports, and every information may be obtained on 
application at the British Matual Life Office, 17, New Bri 
street, Blackfriars. Rules 6d. copy, or 1s. per post. | 
Four new classes are now in course of formation for London, 

Si » 





————€, 





‘TO DRAUGHTSMEN AND CIVIL, BNGINEERS. . 
MORRELL, BLACK LEAD PENC 

¢ MANUPACTURER, No. 149, Pleet-street, London. 

These Pencils are prepared in various degrees of hardness aD 


F F light and shading. 
F for genera! use. 
B black for shading. 


H HH for drawivg on wood. 
HH for engineering. 


Hi for peaains. i BB ditto ditto. 

d black fi w- | BBR ditto ditta 

- at — BBBEB ditto ditto. 
M medium. | 


Sold by all the principal Stationers in town or country. 





first act, “Gulf’s Castle,” eventually destroyed | FoR SALE—for England, Scotland, and the 


by fire through the agency of magic; the 


Blocksberg, the rendezvous of the witches,and a. rete eeceieen ania suitable for as 
aw 


room in Faust’s house, with its unhappy pendant, | 


terminating the tragedy, as being the more is dis 


worthy of mention. The Mephistopheles of Herr | 
Formes is a very perfect realisation: we might 
say, without being flippant, that it is devilish 
fine. Madlle. Anna Zerr, Mdme. Castellan, 
Sig. Ronconi, and Sig. Tamberlik, sang the 
principal parts, and this is saying enough. 
M. Jullien’s opera Pietro il Grande is an- 





nounced for next week, 


British Colonies, se or for any portion of the same. 
as may be agreed upon—INTEREST in an NVENTION or 
t, of animproved method of making paper 
d for the la: gas manufactory, i ch process 
io ong fled. and the accumulation of tar pos) ammoniacal i. 
nsed with —Plans and Fogg ot may be = vie, 
frem —_ till body ne tile Neg J alg, coreene, at ee be 
toria Hotel, } George-stree _— Letters y 
ldressed “Gas Interest,” and left there, and offers will be received 
till the above date. 


——_———; 
LUMBERS and BULLDERS supplied with 





CAST and MILLED LEAD in shects, or cut to dimensions, 
Pipe, Lead Traps, and Service Bo at Ww 
eee ee WILLIAM DENT. 31, NEWCASTLE-STREET, 
Srl, whet, ot cen err 
je um. 
Basins ee calhhe at the red prices of 17% 23s. and 


according to colour and fittings. Also an Earthenware 
Wash-hand Basin of improved construction. 
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he TO BUILDERS AND ENGINEERS. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 19, wishes to 

LEARN cither BUSINESS ; he is very sctive and fit for 
his business; no premium can be given.— Address, pre-paid, to 
A. B. care of Mr. Miles, News Agent, No. 1, York-piace, Upper- 
street, Islington. 


TO MASTER BRICKLAYERS. 


t 
—A party who has for some | 
rs been extensively engaged in the manufacture of an 
ore of every-day consumption, and who has recently added 


Paste 


eto a new important and very profitable branch requiring 

tiitiowal capital, would be glad to negotiate a Partnership with 

any gentleman who has 4,000. or 56,0001. atcommand. The strictest 

to Messrs 8 and investigation will be courted.—For particulars apply 
ST 


” v7 
oan ee ates — ; — — : YOUNG MAN wishes to ARTICLE himself 
4 toa CKLAYER for Twelve Months.—Address, T. 

AN Atchitect, in the Country, port - or ACA} NCY Office of ** The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. 

gentleman desirous of improvement in the profession.—Address, TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 
Z, Journal Office, Ipswich, YOUNG MAN, engaged in a first-rate office, 
APPRENTICE. —WANTED, a respectable | but having a few spare hours in the evening, is desirous of 
d about 14 years, to learn the WRITING and occupying them in tracing plans, elevations, working drawings, 
GRAINING te. eee NESS. premium moderate, and a progressive | Writing specifications, or copying maps, &c.-Address X.Y. 5, 


Kenninet 























salary given. He will be required to board and hedge _ his green, K 
friends.—Apply, if by letter pre-paid, to Mr. WILLIAM 87. TU ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS. 
GEORGE, friter and Grainer to the trade, 11, South- can ‘= | 


road, St. St. Pancras. 





gagement as ASSISTAN t DRAUGHTS MAN. 
nine years with Mr. Thos. Cubitt. 
colours; same for compstition, &c. Terms moderate.—Address, 
W. B. HUE, 50, Lower loan-street, Chelsea. 

YOUNG M AN, in his twenty- second yea: year, of 

steady, sober habits, is desirous of EMPLOYMENT in a 
builder's or carpenter’s office as Book or Timekeeper, or otherwise 
make himself generally useful Satisfactory references will be 
given as required. — Address, M. N. 0. Mr. Thomas Norris, 
carpenter, 39, Nicholas-street, Hoxton. 


BUILDER’S FOREMAN.—The / Advertiser, 
a Carpenter _by traie, has just completed his last engage- 
ment, as General Foreman of a Building, is open fora RE-£N- 
GAGEMENT in the above capacity, Foreman of arpe nters, or 
Shop Poreman ; has some years extensive practice ; can make 
out working drawings, take out quantities, &c. Can be well 
recommended. Direct to R. T. prepaid, Office of “The Builder,” 
1, York street, Covent-garden. 
TO ARCHITE CTS, &e. 
HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with a 
SITUATION. He is well acquainted with Gothic and 
Italian Architecture, preparing perspective, finished, detail, and 
working drawings, specifications, &«. and ordinary routine of 
| business. —Address. BY. Y. 18, Bridge-strect, Westminster. 
TO SURVEYORS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser is open toan ENGAGEMENT, 
having just completed one in a builder’s office, where he was 
| employed in designing villa residences, measuring, specific ition, 
| writing, book-keeping, &c, First-rate testimonials, and securi‘y to 
TO GAS FITTERS | any amount.—Address, F. W. 3, White Hart-court, Bishopsgate- 
7 + ‘7 treet. 
W ANTED, a Man as WORKING FOREMAN. §® 


He must be capuble of undertaking every branch of the 


Has been 
PD UILDER’ S FOREMAN. — Wanted, imme- Also makes perspectives and 
diately, a cood practical CARPENTER of steady habits, and 
accustomed to the management of out-door works Address, post- 
paid, stating full particulars, to Mr. Sanderman, ron- 
inonger. 3, York- street, Borough Market. 


! MES HANICAL DRAUGHTSMAN.—The 
advertisers, who employ between 200 and 30 hands, are 
engineers and agricultural and general mechaniste. They are 
desirous of FP omeeeey | with a person fully competent to work out 
machinery from sketches, making both fiuished and working 
drawings, and take the oversight and instruction (under them- | J 
selves) of the ome in the drawing office. A knowledze of archi- 
tectural and landscape drawing would be desirable. References 
must be unexceptionable.—Address, Z. A. Post-office, Reading. 
TO PLASTERERS., { 
IX. SHILLINGS per DAY will be given to 
about TEN good WORK MEN for one month, with every 
probability of a long job, if their work ae suit. Wanted, also, an 
active good hand to act as FOREMAN (one that has had expe- 
rience in using Portland cement. would be preferred). to whom Two 
Guineas per week will be given for twelve mouths certain—Apply | 
to Mr. R. H. MOORE, Architect, 4, Queen’s-terrace, Albert-road, 
Regent’s-park. Want ed an active exnerienced Young Man as 
CLERK of WORKS and TIMEKEEPER 


TO PAINTERS. 
Ww ANTED, a good and quick HAND at BLACK | 
FE nn heen 














LETTER WRITING and ILLU MINATING.—Adiress, 








TO AUCTIVNEERS, BUILDERS, &. 


business, Good references required —Ad iress, B. C. D. Office of [HE Advertiser is open toan ENGAGEMENT 
“ The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden. } in nah = = above pro oe = isan — lent monet 
wt 7 ara) nmIvne 1 [z+ man, writes a free hand, thoroughly understands book-keeping, anc 
W ANTED, a CORRESPON DING CLERK, the whole of builder’s accounts, and is perfectly competent to cet up 
who, in addition to being a clever letter writer, must be ® | and clear sales References’ and security _ Sgregtienahie 

good accountant. — Address, D. G. Office of “ The Builder,” 1, York- | character. Salary moderate. — Address, W. M. Mr. Sims, 


street, Covent Garden 


W ANTED, an ARCHITECTURAL. 
Elizabethan details and preparing 


DRAUGHTSMAN, who is perfectly capable of getting out | 
dnished and working drawings 


34, Middlesex-place, Hackney-road. 








AUSTIN'S IMPERIAL 
ATENT SASH and BLIND LINE, 





ddress. sts aging particulars and references, to W. Z. Office of | a tn alilictanathci 
“ The Builder,” | . York street, Covent Garden. FACTORS END a re | HOUSES - 
a MANAGING | TOWN OK COUNTRY 





WANTE 1D, by an Architect, 

CLERK, who must bea first-rate draughtsman, a perfect 

master of Italian and Gothic details, and thoroughly conversant 

routine of business im an architect’s office. — 

Address, stating particulars, to ALPTHA, Office of * The Builder,” 
1, York-street, Covent Garden. 

as CLERK 


WANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 


of WORK. Is well experienced in all the branches of bui Jd- 
ing} can get up plans or vee drawings ; and has unexce 


T IGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 
RK. 8. NEWALL and Co.s PATENT COPPER ROPE, 
3-8ths diameter, 75s. per 100 feet. 
Office, 130, Strand, London. 
___ Manufactory, Gatesheal-on-T yne. 


IR W. 8. HARRIS’S LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS.—The pub'ic attention, as well as tnat of Church- 
Building Committees, and those interested in the preservation of 
churches and all deseription of buildings, is called to the very 
numerous recent disastrous effects of the heavy thunder-storms 
which have prevailed. THOS. W. GRAY, 79, King William-street, 
City, me respectfully annouaces that he is the only person 
orised by Sir W. Harris to apply his pistes Conductors, 
and who “al pe be responsible for their application by any other 
persons, iar form and adaptation of these Conductors is 
such as to a y carry off any amount of electric fluid, as evinced 
in many authenticated instances at sea, both in the navy and 
merchant service as well as in buildings; and to show the im- 
portance of these Conductors, it may e stated that the Prize 
( — cot of the Great Exhibition was awarded for them. 
Mr. T. W. GRAY will be happy te supply any informatien that 
may be desired, and to farnish estimates of the cost for fitting the 

















Office of * 





























TO CIVIL metry A SURVEYORS, AND 


1852. 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION.—FOX and 
BARRETT’S PATENT.—The great importance of fire-proof 
published returns of fires 


previot 
6, Little St. James’s-street, Pall. alll 
iNT ED, a SITUATION as Foreman, by a 
steady Man who has been abroad, that understands the 
orto go abroad for the erecting’ of machinery, and is willing to 
raake himself useful —- Address, A. B. C. Mr. Belmore, 54, Vauxhall- 
+ Lambeth. Go od references will be given, 
BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
W ANTED., : SITUATION in Town or Country, 
by a middle-aged, respectable man, who writes a fine hand, 
respondence, or as timekeeser, or in any capacity in which his 
services an - A fee Addrem, a Bs * The | Conductors. 
Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent-garden 
(CHURCH BELLS of the highest quality of tone 
augmented. 
veyor and Dranghtsman, and whe Jee 2 cote ie and | House bells, with turned edges and wrought-iron. clappers, at 
understands Mechanics. an “ prin tlert 10 +. rib, Cocks at Ty gee reduced prices.—Apply to 
B'S ESTABLISH MENT, with a view to a permanen ETT and OSBORNE, Bishopsgate Foundry, Skinner-street, 
ngagemen 
be preferred. As the advertiser is possessed of a competence, salary | 
for a year or two would be of no importance — Address R. 8. care of 
ing been made by ARCHITECTS and others, of the failure 
TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. | of certain works supp: to have been done by this ny 
A all works exeeuted with the genuine SEYSSEL ASPHAL TE, 
with references. of standing, is anxious for a lis kept at the Office, that it may be at any time ascertained 
ENGAGEMENT, in Town or Country.—Address, R. W. 29, Park- whether any work in which a failure has taken place was exe- 
TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, OR BUILDERS. | SEYSSEL ASPHATTE WORKS, Niavwate Londva. 
FIRST-RATE DRAUGHTSMAN offers his 
Z services for two months at the rate of 2. 2s. a week ; he is a N.B. The exelusive supply of As Asphalte from the Mines of Pyri- 
| mont Seyssel being conceded to this Company, the Directors par- 
with Greek. Homan, Italian, and tithio architecture, can ol | ticularly recommend Architects, Builders, and others (for the par- 
poo for the ood ao Beene ey ra C. E. A. B. Post-office, | Pose of securing the use of the genuine article) toinsert in their s 
and not merely “ Asphaite,” or “ Bitumen,” as in many cases 
where these terms have been used, gas-tar, and other worthless 
and offensive compositions have been introduced. 
Ae 
ce is desirous of EMPLOYMENT with a CIVIL 
ENGIN FER wo CONTRACTO He is a fair draughtsman, can 
level and survey, and has much experience in measuring. 


tionable P pwn from engagements. ~—Addres:, A. 
erecting of all kinds of ironwork ; has no objection te the country 
isa good accountant, and competent to conduct an extensive cor- 
M7 ANTED, by a Gentleman educated as a Sur- | and Seth. ok angered. Pedlsef telaseembend 
GNGIN 
E t. One who is concerved in Iron Ship Building would | _—— 
HT Raber ee iTS ARCHITECTS.—Frequent complaints hav- 
‘urner, esq. citor, Carnarvon, } es, 
THOROUGH tical Builder's CLERK, } but which in fact were executed with spurious materials), a list of 
Soa 
street, Dorset-square: | cuted by this Com J. FARRELL, Secretary. 
good colourist, understands perspective, is thoroughly acquainted | 
Colchester. cifications “ SEYSSE L ASPI ‘AL TE, CLARIDGE’S PATEN 
Oo _ -— 
ASSIST ANT of bedive va ears  pancticnl expe> 
Address, A. G. Assistant Engineer, Office of “The Builder,” 








| construction is shown by the soeey, 

in London during the past year, — which it appears that there 
is a considerable increase as compared with former years, the 
number actually oe 1,000, — an nm» - —e everday. 

This result affords strong corro 
high authority, THAT NO BUILDING | IN ‘Wie H [ TIMBER 
JOISTS ARE USED IS PRACTICALLY SECURE FROM 
| THE DANGER OF FIRE; and when to this fact it is added | 
that timber is also liable to dry-rot and the ravages of insects and | 
vermin, for which it affords a ready 
from its extensive use will be sufficiently or 

It becomes, then, worth the attention of those ie are interested 
in building, to inquire whether materialsof an i rishable nature | 
cannot be substituted for timber in the construction of floors, &e.. 
without pee Sten costs and attention is invited to a 
number of buildings of all classes, 
erection, upon the above improved system, in which joists, either 
of rolled or cast-dron, are substituted for timber, together with a 
solid superstructure of concrete, adapted to receive a finished sur- 


1, York-street, Covent Garden. 


TO NEN GINEER. 3 CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
ANE NEER, who has had the}management | 
f and a of some of the la t works in} this Country, is | 
desirous of obtaining similar EMPLOYMENT. The Advertiser 
has had great experience in railway works. harbours, drainage, 
and water supply.—Address'8. 5. Office of “* ThefBuilder,” 1, York- 
street, Covent-rarden. 








TO GENTLEMEN, HOUSEHOLDERS, AND BUILDERS 

ANE EXPERIENCED MAN, a Carpenter, ae 
filled. the situation of carpenter, plumber, painter, and 

paperhanger in the repairs of ——. is a good joiner, has had 

good =e in pgp : sashes _— frames, a 

shutters, and can make out working dra anc e 

work. is in want of a sitestion. Address, M. W. Mr. Debocks, 


23, John-street, Waterloo ns 
Las jap BURVEYORS AND ENGINEBRS. fac’mong. the buildings st a 
A LAN URVEYOR, rally competent to make | system is the new ‘GUTS. 
= plans and take levels with aceuracy, can be imme- | for 
pe introduced to a good practice by the advertiser, a land 
d valuer in extensive business, on the following terms: 
The po — will guarantee from his office alone business 
oe to st least 100%. a year, exclusive of general practice, in a | 





nt in progress in London on —~ 
‘Hosprral > extensive range 

of thes 7 — PR halal. 
of this description and meme mn as — as for 
DWELLING-HOUSES, OFFICES, WAREHOUSES, &. it pos- 


wy t advantages. 
‘ pee Gp description of the system, estimates, and all — 





nei liar advantages to a person of respect- information, may be cbtained on application te the Proprietor 
ability a —— ‘one need apply cxcept gentlemen of good | the paten 
iress and business with a ees of —_ to 1,000, at | ur. BARRETT (late Fox and Barrett), 
rommand. | Preference woul having a know- 12, York-buildings, Adelphi, 


dad be giv 
le f caginewsing ami eoepitoetn®, cee the first instance 
by ok ng addr F. F. Office of “ The AOR der.” 1, York-street, 


Covent Garden. iron joists may be seen. 





YOUNG MAN, aged 27, wishes for an en- 


| be teken ata Valuation. The Premises are extensive, an 


harbour, ~ mischief arising | 


either finished or in course at | 


whose offices form part ofa a erected on this principle, and 
where specimens ofthe roll | 





\f ORTGAGE.— About 3,000/. TO BE LENT, on 
4 approved ame 3 Copyhold, or Leasehold Property, either 
in one sum, or in sums of not less than 500.— Particulars addressed 
to Mr.J. H. WEBBER, Solicitor, 3, Caroline-street, Bedford-square. 


MONEY. .—TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 

3,000. TO BE ADVANCED, on Freehold Property, at Four 
per Cent. The sums of 1,5002. and 2,0002. on Freehold or Leasehold, 
at Five per Cent. Also, 1,400. in one or two sums, on Freehold 
Land. at Four and-a-Half per Cent.— Particulars to be sent to Mr. 
TYERMAN, Architect and Surveyor, 8, Parliament-street, West- 
minster. 


ROUND RENTS.—Wanted to PURCHASE, ASE, 
WH some wellsecured GROUND-RENTS, term not les than 
ely. oy letter, stating particulars, to 





we years. 


ML 3%, 
Carter-street, 





PEC KHAM. —Eligible FRONTAGES TO BE 


LET, or the FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD, abutting upon the 
he, h-street, suitable for the erectic on of fourth-rate houses. —Apply 
r. CHAMBE ERS, Sarveyor, No. 7, Great Tower- r-street, City. 


‘TEPNEY, near proposed Victoria Park a 
roaches. TO BE LET, or SOLD, desirable BUILDID 
FRONTAGES, oe fourth-rate ae land-tax redeemed. ad 
vances to builders if required —Apply to Mr. Cuamsers, Surveyor, 
No.7, . 7, Gt Great Tower-street, City. 


y 
ROYDON. — BUILDING FRONTAGES TO 
BE LET, suitable for the erection of detached villas. Term, 
100 years. The freehold will be sold, and a portion of purchase 
money can remain at in‘erest. Advances made to buildera— 
Apply to Mr. Caamners, Surveyor, No. 7 , Great: Tower- street, C: City. 

















OLNEY HATCH.—Within two minutes’ walk 
of the station.— Eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND 
TO BE LET, or PLOTS would be SOLD as FREEHOLD, suitable 
for villa residences. Parties may avail themselves of the constant 
supply of he which can be laid on t» each house. Bricks 
md. Advances made to builders — ae to Mr: 

CHAMB ERS. Surveyor, No. 7. Great Tower-street, Cc 


FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, for detached 
Villa Residences, at DATCHET, commanding a magnifi- 
cent view of Windsor Castle, and within a few minutes’ walk of the 
Home Park, TO BE SOLD, in convenient plots Apply to Mr. 
mn Architect, Surveyor, and Estate Agent, 27, Buck- 
ersbury. 


/UILDING LAND, at PENGE, a short distance 
from the Crystal Palace, and en five minutes’ walk of the 
Anerley Station. Abont Fourtee es. comers ising some very 
choice sites for detached Villas, To BE “LE on long Building 
Leases. —Apply to Mr. M APLESTONE, 7. Bes kle ersbury- 


7 
UILDING LAND, EALING-PARK.—Some 

most eligible PLOTS, near the railway station, TO BE LET 
on LEASE for ninety-nine years, at very low rents, and held di- 
reetly under the proprietor. The soil is eravel. the water excellent, 
and the drainage rendered complete by the recent erection of a large 
culvert.—For pastoulers inquire o _ aU DLEY, on the spot ; 
or at Mr. SMIRKE Iflices, Bruton_place, Berkeley- 
square ; or of Messrs. BL AKE, Th LER, and TY LEE, Solicitors, 
14, Essex- ex-street, Strand.' 


UILDING FRONTAGES, GROVE-RO AD, 
HOL sow ay, and QUEEN’s- ROAD, DALSTON, TO BE 
LET, suitable for four or six-roomed Hous Ss, with or without 
basements, on the Estate of a beni 0 F. F. Middleton, Bart. 
situate Queen's-road, nm, r the London-fields and Vic- 
toria-park, and in the no Pad, UC ee Holloway. Good roads 
and Sewers: and on “shi —For particulars apply 
to Mr. rs ~a' iiciton, 3 Bold. Jewry ; and, to view the 


Estates, to Mr. TLOCK, Shrubland- road, Dalston ; and Mr. 
GREEN, - dks. loway. 


3 TO ‘BUILDERS AND OTHERS. _ 

rporat AY, DEVON.—TO BE LET, on long 

Building Leases, most eligible GROUND for detach 
Houses and Terraces, on Waldon-hill. situate at that high! 
fashionable and rapidly extending watering-place, and comm: 
ing the most extensive views of Torbay and its beautiful shores — 
For particulers apply to Mr. HEN DERSON, Abbey- road, Torquay. 
I EIGATE and RED-HILL.—LAND TO BE 

LET, on Building Leases, in various situations in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the town, aad of the town railroad station of 
Reigate, and of the Reigate Park-hill; also near the Red-hill rail- 
road station, at the — of the Brighton and Dover and 
Reading and Reigate lin and particulars may be seen at 
the Offices of Mr. MORRISO N, Solicitor, Reigate; and of Mr. 
HENRY CLUTT. N , Architect, 8. Whitehal!-place, Westminster. 
'MOLLINGTON PARK.—Valuable FREEHOLD 

BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET, on Lease, for 99 years. 
suitable for the erection of about one hundred houses of the secon 
and third rate. Omnibus ag ne from City and West-end 
every tive minutes. Money advanced, if required.—For i- 
culars, apply to Mr. C. HA MBRIDOE, jun. Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 4, Coleman-street. City.—_Wanted to purchace from Ten to 
Twenty Acres of Freehold Land. 

TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
LIGIBLE PLOTS of BUILDING LAND 

TO BE LET, within five minutes’ walk of the Ideworth 
Station, on the loop line of the South-Western Railway, in plots of 
50 feet frontage to the (:reat Western-road, with an average depth 
of about 200 feet, in a situation c ommmanding immed'ate occupation. 
The lessee will be requi to erect villas according to . and 
specifications, the which may be seen at the offices of Mr. C. BEAN, 
Architect, Lridge-road, Harwmersmith ; or of Mr. M. ADAMS. 
Auctioneer and Surveyor, Islewerth. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
O BE SOLD, in lots, a PLOT of eligible 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND, situated +" 
street, Greenwich (having also a frontage next Little T 
































street’. — For rticulars apply to Messrs LESHIRE ry 
PAKRIS, Architects and Surveyors, 5, Wolsinzham - place, 





TARBICAN FOUNDRY, PLYMOUTH, with 
DWELLING-HOUSE, &. TO BE LET, 


| Possession.—The Steam Engine, Plant, Patte: Lathes, Proving 


Machines, Flasks, Tools, &=. = willbe Let with th ¢ Foundry, or may 


aad ase 


tely set to —— yam Apply to 


ing Scathside Quay, in Sutten Harbour. The Engine 
are in good order, can be im 
Mr. BAILY, Solicitor, Plymouth. 


DESIRABLE WHARF TO LET, on the Re- 

oe Canal, at Battle Bridge —TO BE LET on lease fora 
term o' f Sixty- -Five years. a very convenient WHA RF, with Dwel- 
ling House and Offices, suitable for the Stone, Timber, or Coal 





| Trades, or the erection of a Factory of any description. The depth is 


about 130 feet, with water ee two sides, 230 feet in length, 








and ve app further particulars, apply at 
39, Gray’ 3 , Inn-lane. 
XTENSIVE WATERSIDE PREMISES, 


ee one acre in extent, TO BE LET, situate in Southwark. 
with capital chimney-shaft, er a shop, large yard. 
| &e. Ly ay | adapted for an iron a, or Moon 
| makers, eight and a i unexpired. Sealed ten- 
ders, with ‘the words “Tender for written on the <ouan, 
© be sent to the eg ten d of the Phenix Gas Company, 64, Bank- 
side, before the Lith August. 


GOOD opportunity. presents itself to a 

P : tleman com undertake the MANAGEMENT of 

an OLD-ESTABLIS ED BUSINESS connected with the build- 

ing unt To any person con the duties ofa builder's 
eepl 


versant 
men's time, &c. and thoro com petent to 
fulfil the bookkeeping, met cag Te ae and a y. + Hecal 


salary will be given. First-rate references and sconrity Fe 
‘Bog bri by letter to A. B., Jas and Jno. Sharp's, 181, sdiecuna, 


A. BUILDER’S BUSINESS in the City TO BE 
DISPOSED OF. iamnetinede: No charge will be made for 
the goodwill, but th he Stock and F’ must en at a valo- 
ation.—Apply to H. B. care of st ms Gray, Architect, 5, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street.. No agents need apply. 
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GLASS 


IN EVERY VARIETY MANUFACTURED 


FOR SHOP FRONTS, WINDOWS, AND HORTICULTURAL PURPOSES, 


THOMAS MILLINGTON, 





IMPORTER AND DEALER, 87, BISHOPSGATE STRESS WITHOUT. 


GLASS. 
sunset As aaa 16 oz. to the a, wa 1 fuoaes Boxes, and as “49 sizes, at 198. each. oe included. 
10} by 8% 9 = he toot OF 
1lé by 9% 3 + 104 8 ty 14 ae 3 5 Ne 104 214 by 4 
Cases in large sheets, superior, for Shop Fronts or cutting up, in either 100, 200, or 300 feet cases, at 208. per 00 feet, or 234. pag fect. 
ROUGH PLATE GLASS. for ‘Skylight, Conservatories, and Pavements, from j in. to 1, in. thick. Estimates given for Plate Glass and Patent Plate, for Shop Fronts, &c. 
QOLOU RED GLASS :— Ruby, ls. 4d.; Green, 1s. 9d. ; Blue, 10d; Purple, 10d.; Yellow, lod. ; oes a. ed foot. Urnamental Glass, 1s. per foot, in the sheets. Ven Glass. Glass Shades of 
wht or models, 
SLATES AND riLes. with every article, o on the lowest terms. 
SHEET LEAD AND PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 
MILLED SHEET LEAD, PATENT LEAD PIPE, SOIL PIPE, COCKS, WATERCLOSETS. 
Pan Closet, with White Bason, Round Valve, complete na #1 5s 0 
Bright Pan Closet, White Bason, Best Round V alve, complete 113 0 
Ditto ditto ditto with Sunk Handle R 115 0 
= a 1 ~~ . planks, best —~ “ee apeamnael Iron Pumps for Gardens and Stableyards. 
2 inch ° 3} inch : £6 00 2 inch . . £15 0 3hinch =... . £210 0 
4. or 7 0 4 - 610 0 £8 ow 3006 4 w» es ge = 217 6 
_ 520 There is a cheaper article, but not recommended. 3 wn 2.5 0 (With Wrought-iron Handle, complete.) 
VARNISHES AND COLOURS. 
Fine Pale quick- ant Oak 10s. per imperial gallon. | Fine Pale Cateiage.. Pa Saas cols r 
. ~ Wainscot 12s, ” 16s. t ois oun. 


Japan Gold Size” 


GENUINE WHITE LEAD, BRUNSWICK GREENS, 


Super. Boay Copal 


108. ” ” 


Se con tgeis cbel av 4 syringe a a 


BLUE, CHROMES, PAINTERS’ BRUSHES, GLAZIERS’ DIAMONDS AND TOOLS. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, CQNTRACTORS, &c. 


HARTLEY’S PATENT ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 


1-8th thick, or 2 lbs. to the foot ; 3-16ths, or 3lbs.; and 1-4th, or 4]bs. to the foot, for 
RIDGE AND FURROW ROOFS, GREENHOUSES, RAILWAY STATIONS, ENGINE SHEDS, MILLS, MARKET HALLS, AND 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS GENERALLY. 





{t being universally admitted that Glass in Roofs of a permanent character perry de not be less — one-eighth of an are thick, peighing two pounds to the foot, Messrs. JAMES HARTLEY 


and CO. have d 


the manufacture of a 





ROUGH PLATE GLASS THAT COMBINES SIZE AND STRENGTH WITH ECONOMY OF COST. 


The PATENT ROUGH PLATE is manfactured in sizes expressly for Ridge and Furrow Roofs, giving a 
Not beleg treawerere blinds are unnecessary, and when used in Greenhouses no scorching occurs ; its 


atories and Roofs of all kinds ; also Factories, Workshops, &c., for 


N.B.—The Patent 


For further information apply to Messrs. 
Rough Pilate is supplied at a much lower cost than the common 


of from 8 to 12 feet oe 


which purposes it is supped in squares o * sizes, 
AMES HARTLEY and Cv., Wear G 


usies not exceeding weignt for weight that of common Crown Glas 


ONTRANSPAREN an a it eminen 1 he G 
— ® iaohes and a tly suitable for the Glazing of Conser. 


Works, Sun = 


Rough Plate.—May 1, 1851. 





GLASS FOR CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, bc. 
HARTLEY’S PATENT QUARRY GLASS, 


Of three thicknesses, in long lengths: an economical substitute for lead lights. The attention of Architects, Builders, and others is particularly requested to this beautiful article; samples 


JOSEPH CHATER AND SON’S, ST. DUNSTAN’S-HILL, TOWER-STREET, 


of which may be seen at 


LONDON. 








TEW PATENT SHEET GLASS, sold in cases, 

containing 25 sheets, 48 inches long hy 38 inches wide—300 

feet, at 3l. 98. per case, net cash. Especial attention is directed to 

the size, 48 by 36 inches, containing 18 superficial feet, and weighing 
about 18 oz. to the foot, which is the largest ever made. 

SHEET GLASS, 16 ounces to the foot, packed in boxes, contain- 
ing 109 feet. eet, sizes from 11 by 9 to 90 by 14, at 208. per box. 

on ek ‘si U ARES, same sizes, 163. 8d. per 100 feet. Boxes 2s. 


t fu ice allowed when returned. 
ePOREIGN HEET GLASS, of very superior quality, packed in 
eases of 200 fi and in sizes varying from 36 by 26to 44 by 30 


inches, at 38. an 
HARTLEY'S pet hi ROUGH PLATE GLASS, for Con- 
servatories, Public Buildings, Manufactories, Skylights, &c. j inch 
thick. Packed in na of 50 feet each. 

6 by 4 and 6} by 4} .. > twee? hiv 8 . -.. 198. 64. 

8 by 6 and & shied A .... 156 Od. 

HARTLEY'S. PATENT ¢ TARR GLASS, Class Tiles, } of an 
inch thick, 22 108. per case of 50, case include 

JAMES ‘PHILEA PS and > ’, oe Bishopsgate-street Without, 

ondon. 

TO BUILDERS, PLUMBERS, &c. 

JAMES MILES’S cheap ENGLISH and 
FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS WAREHOUSE, 18, Church- 

street, Shoreditch, near the rn Counties Railway Terminus 
Cases of foreign’ sheet, various sizes, 41s. 200 feet; crates of 
sheet. 14 to 16 on, 2¢d. per foot ; good crown € C C. 18, 2a. 
and also C C, 18, 336. per rt plate; Hartley's ROUGH 
PLATE; stained, ground, ona Ty glass; crown squares 
of every sze in stock; sheet lead; pipe; patent pepe solder 
and plumbers’ brass work of all kinds: white lead. oils. and 
colours, at low prices; LARGE STOCK of PAPER-HANGINGS; 
eld lead bought in any quantity, or taken in exchange. Sashes 
glazed and primed in oil at very low prices. in any quantity. 


E and W. H. JACKSON beg to call the 
e attention of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES 
of their PATENT PLATE GLASS, BRITISH PLATE, silvered 
and for lazi of unrivalled quality and finish ; ROUGH PLATE, 
CROWS, SHEET. COLOURED, and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
in every variety, of the best manufacture, at the lowest terms 
Designs and estimates furnished for prone A windows. mon ad 
for house or church decoration All applications for 

oat ie of prices to be made at their warehouse, 315, OXFORD. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg to 
inform my friends we the public. that I have now com- 
pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the ae — —— | son 
execute orders, I am enabled to reduce my form: der- 
ably. The prices are now from ON E SHILLING Pi Hy foot SUP 
and Bordersfrom SIXPENCE PER FOOT KUN. A Ia quan- 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. “Em boss and 
painted work on the most moderate terms.—CHAKLES ONG, 
0. i, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


TO GLASS MERCHANTS AND BUILDERS. 
HOMAS ENGELBACK, Glass Bender, 
No. 10, Thrawl-street, Brick-lane, Spitalfields, begs to inform 
them that he has built a very large Furnace for Bending Glass, 
and can undertake to bend any size glass up to 12 feet long, by 
7 feet wide, at low prices, 














INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR and PACE, 


Ra 4 aes oe, 313, Oxford-street, adjoining 
t 


Hanov reet, Cheapside, London, submi 
the following ne. BRICES 0 Winbow Bit NDS, which they can 
recommend as being made in the best manner :— Venetian seats, 
per square — 8d. ; best holland bli —n ‘a rollers, 6d. ; best ditto, 
on spring ro! ; gauze wire blinds, in mahogany frames 
ls. 10d. ; — tine a, in ditto, is. 8d. ; outside blinds of | ° 
striped ‘cloth in cases, ls. 9d. Transparent blinds in great — 
ee with discounts to builders and the t 
ed on cation, free. 





HE PERMANENT WAY COMPANY beg to | 
inform Boards of Directors, Engineers. and others, interested 
hor a = ras dh 0 ron Sdovhet. "tear | Shak 
have arranged wih Mr. CHARLES om tavil Mewhne? | thets 
Tow e f the fi roof Ransomes. 


nits Saewinr eas will ey ve 





sd hae Tee 
ay ch), 
ious mate sither to hime ar" 

te 
Ofmices, 26. 








IGHTERAGE. — Ze Saw-Mill Proprietors, | 
LP Rha pers Merchants, or nc a ai 
a — ver! feomper 
fee te undortiite Gir WAGE et pelecs that defy oom 
tition CHARLES STRU N, Commercial-road, Lamb 


EDUCED PRICES. —EDWARD SIMMS, 
(late William Cleave), of Wilton-road, Pimlico Basin | 
to uaint Builders and the Trane that he has now on on } 
. ot es frre ye See at its kind ever yt are £ 7 | j 


ssortment As Well-seasoned an 
PREPARED FLOORI G BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING 
of all sorts, from 4 inch to 14 inch thick, planed to a parailel width 
and thickness, and at Reduced Prices. lso, Timber, ! 
Deals, Oak Planks, Beantlt Sash Sills, Mouldings prepared by 








| NOTICE o of REMOVAL.—J OHNSON & PASK, 
Sash, Shop Front, and Door Makers to the Trade, 
beg to inform their Customers 
aud the Public generally, that 
they have removed to more ex- 
tensive premises in 
BAKER-STREET, 
BAGNIGGE WELLS-ROAD, 
where they have convenience 
for carrying on a@ larger busi- 
ness. 


N.B. incl & postage- 
;| oo anne ‘ull list of prices may 






































Peer atemeies aie oe Aap eo Ores | (Ee) CON ty tuuen creer 
| ED 
ADAMS, MAHOGANY and TIMBER! 


e MERCHANT, a New-road, near the Brick- | 
layers’ Arms, ten minutes’ walk from the London-bridge 





Station, ; 
wi cation, his x of the! jj 
Il forward, spon sppuentis his KEDUCED LIST of th | 


PRICES for 8 RING MATCHED BOARD. | 

ls, and Timber, either whale or cut into any thickness od and 
scantling, &c. Also, his drawing of 300 Patterns of NGS, 
on receipt of two postage stamps.—T. A. continues to offer all the | 
advantages as stated in his previous advertisements. 


EASONED FLOORING PLANED to . 
parallel width and thickness by improved patent machinery, 
at very reduced prices, as peenly = 





Per sq Per square. 

wy fe Ve ra | | jim inch white............ 12s. 6d. 
” cesses ee seevecdenecs 460 
T ws ” 3 oe ee | sbbenwhncees 15 6 





2 Tr cent. discount allowed off amounts exceedin« twenty 
Feat 8. Also timber, planks, deals, battens, scantling, sash-ciils, 
at vom ts ong —— Delivered free to any railway station in 


Lond 
VARCHBUTT "wed *.TKINSON, St. Pancras Saw-mills, Cam- 
beidgo-strest, Old St. Pancra#road, elose to the Goods Terminus of 
he Great Northern Railway. 





MUIR’S 
PATENT 


PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET. PIMLICO. 


IMBER of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 
Bo ee gen | &c., sawn on the —s roved principle 
+ pre repared, matched, and Muir's Patent 
eerie te he Mills have all the a —, of navigation and 
. being connected with the Thames by the Grosvenor 
fetched | from the docks, and ca home free of 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mil Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing, 


THE GENERAL WOOD-CUTTING 
COMPANY, TIMBER WHARF, 
SAWING, PLANING AND MOULDING MILLS, 
Belvedere-road, Lambeth, near Waterloo-bri 
to supply timber and deals a i pe uncut, to an: 


prepared 
the current 
of 1 WELLSEASONED PLOORING®, and He ering BOAR RDS, 
— a, Saas manu red by themselves, they offer at the lowest 
ee! profit. of timber, rom the company, 
| will “and their extensive saw mills a convenience for the imme- 
| : Sonate of their purchases to any purpose which may 
The Com —— we to ea]l the attention of the trade to oo 
NEW Rn SU LBING od Soles largest ever publ: . and to 
tterns therein de elinented, 
their ener fea ‘thom to execute every description of 
mouldings, ive crowns ae. with an accuracy and 


ok | "hoe meat som 

mou ne — rly 300 di ms, with prices 

attached, may be had at the ng. mearly or shall be forwarded on teesips 
of six postage stamps (the amount of the postage thereon). 











_TENNINGS'S PATENT SHOP SHUTTER- 
SHVUE and ret an ee costs HALF the PRICE of the 


a SHYT 
had from Ironmonger, or from the Patentee, 
ebokar JENNINGS B, Greet Cuaclodteatrect, Blackfriars-road. 


EVOLVING SAFETY WOOD and IRON 








SHUTTERS.—SNOXELL, 98, Regent -cirest, and 

his Steam-works, 135, Old-street. shut have fully 
borne out their superiority over r revolving shutters for 
security, durability, and simplicity. Heferences can be given to 
whose are ity h, and numerous large 
establishments’ where some are fixed measu upwards of Lyd 


square feet in one = and ~~ Ty 
few moments with th wihess the use of 
machinery. The Pateutee ae enaeis Brass Bars, Stal 
Board Plates, &. 





CONVEX REVOLVING | SHUTTERS, 
IN [KON AND W 





4 Tunnel Iron Wo! 
eg ra Tron comand 
forwarded 


eoeten eos 1. Chee 
ngineers an 
Wood 


Brass and Zinc Sash Bars fo 
Board and Name Plates. Testimonials and uses 
ba ey ie and Co, chine Sees 
Revolving Iron § ND CS DEE 3a. 10d. pe ap 
MESS c. = » DID, NOT Non exitth T AT th 


HIBITION 


———<_, 





rPARPAULINS FOR COVERING | ROOFS 
Repairs, SCAFFOLD CORD and hy A 
of ROPE used Bu iene upen: fe lowes Comme. arquees 


eS on sale or 
—WI TLLIAM PI 
City, et to her 


rr 


ree 

post a a, 

, 115, Fore-street, 
Honourable 
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